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gle frame filmslides. 


Tri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


Combines Brilliant Projection 
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projector on the market. 
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Model AA with head S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector (the Model CC) was in- 
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visual educators. 


The Model AA 300 watt Tri-Purpose Projector is 
built upon the same time-proved principles. It merely 
provides still greater brilliance and greater conveni- 
ence with even less heat on the film or slide — the 
coolest projector on the market. The stronger illumi- 
nation of its 300 watt lamp permits its use in even 
large auditoriums. The greater brilliancy is espe- 
cially appreciated in showing Kodachrome slides. 
The Model AA can be readily adjusted as shown in 
these illustrations to project single frame filmstrips, 
double frame filmstrips, or the 2x2” glass slides. 
The Model AA has as standard equipment the new 
S.V.E. Rewind Take-Up which rewinds the filmstrips 
in proper sequence as they are being shown. Write 
It takes only a minute to for literature today, and see this modern compact, 
Game Se Seen BA light weight equipment at your supplier’s! Made 


from a filmslide projec- 


t to a glass slide pro- . . 
jector. A deuble slide entirely in the U. S. A. 
carrier is provided. 
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teaching tool. Pictures bring a new and more vivid reality to words 
translating lessons into a language every pupil can understand. Students 
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A Cooperative Plan 
Education 


URING the last two decades, earnest advocates 

of various specialized plans in the field of visual 

education have come to the fore, stated their cases 
and, in some notable examples, have receded to a frozen 
status in research bibliographies. Sometimes these plans 
are readvocated at a later date, to succeed or fail again 
By such repetition and survival is the true worth of an 
idea demonstrated. That has been the case with the 
cooperative factor in visual education work. It has been 
used many times in various sections of the country. 
It is the basic feature in this description of the visual 
education work in Connecticut. 

The work in visual education, as it emanates from 
the State Department of Education, is fortunately) 
characterized by the consistent sense of balance obser\ 
able in the long history of education in Connecticut. 
On the visual side this sense of balance is secured by 
dividing visual education into five large areas, pro 
gressing from the basically concrete to the relatively 
abstract. These five divisions include, (1) Field Trips 
(2) Objects, Specimens and Models (3) Motion Pic 
tures (4) Still Pictures and (5) Graphic Materials 
This five form division, admittedly arbitrary, serves as 
a means for a balanced approach to visual education, in 
which no one phase is set up as the whole of visual 
education to the detriment of the other phases. Fa 
too often an over-enthusiastic individual or group has 
sought to advance one integral part of visual in 
struction as a “new’’ way in education. The anti-climax 
attending such dramatic advances is evidence of th 
inherent strength of the movement to hold a dominant 
place in spite of, rather than because of, the ministra 
tions of the messiahs. 

The economic factor is always a most important on 
whenever serious consideration is being given to visual 
education plans. The community school systems look to 
the state department for aid, the state department looks 
to the legislature for aid, the legislature looks to th 
community for revenue plan approval—and there the 
cycle starts and ends. The Connecticut Plan would 
seem to have certain desirable features that can func 
tion well under whatever amount of aid is available 
from the several sources. The immediate situation in 
cludes a cooperative approach that involves (1) the 
State Department, (2) a mutual organization known 
as The Connecticut Cooperative Visual Education 
Society, and (3) a state-wide Works Progress Admin 
istration project which is engaged in facilitating vari 
ous phases of the state-wide visual education plans. 

The membership of The Connecticut Cooperative 
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for Visualizing 


Presenting the background and basic fea- 
tures of the Connecticut project, its present 
status, and possible future developments. 


By JOHN S. CARROLL 
Department of Education, Yale University 


Visual Education Society is composed of a number of 
School Superintendents, with schools, school systems 
and other educational institutions as co-sponsors. A 
slightly different type of membership is supplied by 
an athliated group of state and municipal health edu- 
cation specialists who are interested in a program of 
visualizing health education. The project is an out- 
growth of a smaller project originally established to 
do certain experimental work and production of special 
tilmstrips. The filmstrip project soon met the inevitable 
question put by the school people, “Shall I use film- 
’ and the alternatives ran the whole gamut 
of visual aids. The eventual answer was a natural one; 
the project was expanded to include the general field 
of visual education. The result has been added impetus 
to the membership of the State Society and additional 
service to the members by the project. This service has 
been in the form of materials produced, research ac- 
complished, professional counsel rendered, and demon- 
stration materials placed before the visiting public. At 
all times the Society has aimed to encourage schools 
and school systems to establish visual education cen- 
ters, school museums, and to place in charge thereof 
a person who is able to devote at least part time to 
the visual education program. The relationships between 
all of the organizations concerned in the whole visual 
education plan for the state are shown in Figure 1. 

In initiating the project, the State Director visited 
a number of visual education centers and visual educa- 
tion museum extension projects in other states. The 
members of the supervisory staff of the new project 
were selected with particular emphasis on their experi- 
ence in the visual field. Several of these staff members 
visited projects and visual education centers. The 
counsel of the Director of the Bureau of Field Service 
in the State Department of Education was sought in 
planning the project program. The members of the 
Society and other interested educators in the state and 
in nearby states were consulted. Thus was achieved a 
highly commendable situation, with the Federal govern- 
ment agency, the state agency, the local school people 
and individual educational authorities all cooperating 
in the plans, the policies, the objectives and the final 
production. 


strips or 


As a result of this combined planning, the materials 
produced by the project are educationally and cur- 
ricularly pertinent. The materials produced are mainly 
of the more easily duplicable type. There is included 
a wide variety of filmstrips, a series of historical cos- 
tume posters and costume figurines that relate to 
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Colonial-American History, a similar set of historical 
dioramas, a silk screen service for a variety of ma- 
terials and many other visual aids. Despite dupli- 
cability, material cost remained as a prime factor. This 
problem has been solved by having the Society furnish 
the raw materials. These materials are processed by 
the project and then returned to the Society and the 
particular member thereof that placed the order. Thus 
the finished products reach the schools on the cost-of- 
materials basis. 


As the statewide project was originially planned by 
the coordinating officials, several demonstration cen- 
ters were to be established at various points about the 
state. This status of the plan has not as yet been fully 
achieved. However, the basic work by the units already 
established assures that future units, when established, 
may benefit by the work already done and the train- 
ing given to key people for placement in the new units. 
In the matter of production by existing units, for ex- 
ample, a visualized health unit, operating in a city 
separate from the parent project, prepares visual aids 
of all types, but only as they pertain to the health 
education program. In another instance, project person 
nel is used to produce visual materials used in a com- 
munity museum. 

Another initial objective was to train people in the 
preparation and handling of visual aids and then to 
place these same people in schools throughout the state. 
In these schools there would be previous agreement 
with the school officials for the establishment of a school 
museum or visual education center. In addition, a staff 
member would be appointed by the school officials 
act as visual education director, supervisor or commit- 
tee chairman. The resultant of this planning should be 
in the direction of maximum educational efficiency. The 
school people of Connecticut seem to be especially 
aware of their responsibility for the proper expenditure 
of funds for educational purposes. Results must be 
evident in the planning before the plans are adopted. 
Necessarily, therefore, time elapses between the various 
stages in the development of the program concerned. 
By this same token, the progress eventually achieved 
should be all the more lasting. As the plan materializes 
in the wider sense, it would seem that education, as a 
whole, would stand to benefit in a very material way 
and that teaching efficiency would increase. 

Of the three cooperating factors in the state-wide 
program, the State Department of Education is handi- 
capped by a limited budget—a familiar condition with 
state departments. Even so, it can render valuable 
service in a supervisory and articulative capacity. This 
observer believes that the Depariment intends to func- 
tion primarily in this way. The cooperative Society is 
just beginning to experience the benefits of coopera- 
tion. As the project increases the production of the 
duplicable types of visual aids, then the Society mem- 
bers will undoub‘edly benefit increasingly from their 
cooperative efforts. As regards the Federal and State 
work-relief agencies, the present Congressional discus- 
sion, centering around the policies and practices of the 
Works Progress Administration, has not given the 
deserved emphasis or recognition to the production of 


educational materials that have inherent worth. From 
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the standpoint of social, economic and educational 
worth, the principle of work relief personnel being as- 
signed to the production of aids to education, under 
professional sponsorship and supervision, would seem 
to be well established. 

In considering any state-wide program for visual 
education, a working plan, to be adequate, must utilize 
all of the five general types of visual aids, and must 
have professional counsel and direction of the activity. 
The accumulated benefit of years of study, training and 
experience ; with due consideration of psychological. 
sociological and educational principles, are essential for 
success. The best general source for such knowledge 
and experience is doubtless in the placement bureaus 
of the training institutions and in the personal ‘“mem- 
ories”’ of the ‘national authorities in the field. The ever 
present problem of leadership is present in this phase 
of education as well as in general educational adminis- 
tration. The eventual evaluation that may be placed on 
any program of this type will be largely commensurate 
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The above chart shows the organization of the Connecticut 

statewide visual education project as planned by the three 

cooperating factors—the State Department, the Connecticut 

Cooperative Visual Education Society, and the Works 
Progress Administration. 


with the amount of educational leadership and planning 
in its initial stages. Documentation of the present and 


evaluation of the future values would seem to be 


prerequisite to real progress. 


Editor's Note: This is the first of a series of articles dealing 
with the general topic of Cooperative planning in visual educa- 
tion. The next article, to appear in an early issue of EDUCATIONAI 
ScrEEN, will deal with more specific functional aspects of a 
cooperative visual education center. 
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Movie Theater Comes to School 


Effective teaching of motion picture appreciation ac- 
complished through high school-theater cooperation. 


ier 


HE Great Falls High School has worked out a 

cooperative arrangement with one of the local 

theaters, by which the better commercial films be 
come essentially a part of the school program. Motion 
picture appreciation is being thereby promoted as part 
of the desirable equipment of every adult in our modern 
world. 

We, in the Great Falls schools, believe that intelli 
gent enjoyment of commercial motion pictures can be 
greatly increased. To that end we strive to give ou 
pupils such background knowledge and standards of 
selection as will increase their enjoyment and apprecia 
tion of the motion picture. Being engaged in education 
and believing that critical audiences are the only ef 
fective means of improving motion pictures, we hope 
that this knowledge and appreciation will make these 
young people a more critical audience. 

No teacher would think of teaching a course on short 
stories unless she could have at least one short story 
to read to the class in order to give them a common 
starting point for discussion. Assuming that the same 
thing holds true for motion pictures, we have recognized 
the need for supplying experiences in this field. This 
is being done in two ways. In the first place, we have 
arranged to run two double-feature repeat shows at 
one of our less expensive commercial houses. Wanting 
our young people to see the shows at the same time, 
we excuse them from their other classes for these pro 
grams. I realize that some of you may criticize the 
double bill. But please remember that we are dealing 
with an actual twentieth century school situation and 
not with a nineteenth century theory. We try to be 
realistic. “Movie” appreciation is only one unit in out 
tenth year English, and we do not by any means spend 
all of our time attending the theater. 

Furthermore, the time used must include a diversi- 
fied group of films since we want our young people to 
see four types of program: musical romance, comedy, 
drama, and “thriller.” Our original statement was that 
commercial motion pictures are primarily for enjoy 
ment, and some people enjoy “thrillers.” 

Another reason for the double bill is one of economy. 
We can call back a double feature for almost the same 
price as a single bill. Because the visual aids budget 
must cover all pupils, we have to economize. The entire 
theater is rented for a matinee exclusively for high 
school pupils. In this Way it is easy to have some check 
on the crowd. We have found that an audience which 
is ninety per cent high school sophomores and ten per 
cent town people is not satisfactory. The students are 
excused from afternoon classes about 2:30. and are 
admitted to the theater in classes. This insures both 
teacher and pupil attendance. 


This program gives the classes a common basis for 


By DON G. WILLIAMS 
irector of Visual Aids, Great Falls, Montana 


discussion and comparison. The second phase of our 
arranged showings, a series of “student days” when 
single features are presented, gives the teachers a 
chance to see if they have really accomplished something 
in their unit. In this connection, a series of first-class 
second-run pictures is arranged at one of the local 
theaters. We have two groups, of eighteen selected 
pictures each, that are called back every year. The man- 
ager of the theaters makes up a season pass carrying 
the student’s name, age, sex, advisory room number, 
and a series of numbers from one to eighteen. These 
passes are good only on student night, and are punched 
at the door. We have found this routine much easier 
than trying to arrange any other sys‘em of individual 
tickets. It has another advantage, namely, that our 
second run selected pictures are invariably of a higher 
type than some of the ordinary first run pictures, and 
we hope thereby to encourage attendance at these 
shows. We have found that if a pupil has to pay cash 
for a show, he is going to go to whatever happens to 
strike his fancy or the fancy of the crowd he “runs 
with.”” If he has already purchased a ticket to our 
show, he is less likely to go to another. 

Our English teachers sell these passes to students 
for $1.50, or about eight cents per show. The first year 
that we worked out this arrangement, we soid some 
600 tickets. This year we have sold about 1100 to a 
high school student body of approximately 1900, The 
increase is probably due to an increased confidence in 
our ability to get good shows. At first, the pupils were 
afraid that the programs would be too “high brow” for 
them. 

The director of visual aids arranges the program 
by having all the English teachers compile a list of 
films that they would like to have returned. Then these 
teachers ask their classes for further suggestions. The 
list is then turned in to the director of visual aids, who 
makes up a list of about sixty films from all those sug- 
gested. The director cuts off those that are too far 
out of line, which is the only censorship involved. An 
election is then held in the English classes to select 
forty films. Of the forty chosen there are always a few 
which are not available. The list that is finally agreed 
upon is taken to the social science, natural science, and 
other interested teachers to see if they have any parti- 
cular choice of dates for various films. Often we find 
that there are films on the list which are of particular 
interest to particular classes in the school. We try to 
show these films when they will be most helpful to 
such groups. The completed list is then dated and sent 
to the theater manager, who books the pictures, if 
possible, in the order we indicate. 

Last year our regular student night was on Tuesday. 
This year it will come on Thursday. Friday would be 
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the ideal day, but we are unable to get the theater that 
night because it is always a profitable night for un- 
sponsored pupil attendance at full prices. 

On student days we run a matinee starting at 3:15, 
and showings continue until 11:30. This gives the 
pupils living in the country a chance to go to the pic- 
ture show and still get home before dark. These shows 
are also open to the general public at regular admission 
prices and are quite well attended because of the high 
type of picture recalled. On such occasions we have a 
single feature. To build up our programs we have a 
news real, one cartoon, and a novelty or educational 
short. 
grams the list used for our second program of 1937-38 


As a sample of films selected for these pro- 


is here given: 


The Candid Camera 
Study of Housing 


High School 


ECENTLY a 


found a new use for the candid camera in applying 


Pittsburgh Junior 


visual educational methods to the study of hous- 
ing. The school was located in a slum district and near a 
federal housing project which was planned to partially 
replace the slum dwellings. Pupils in the school were 
naturally becoming excited about housing since some 
of them had lived in the old slum homes which were 
being torn down to make way for the project. O-her 
pupils were reading about the project in newspapers, 
which gave it considerable publicity. The spontaneous 


interest in housing made the subject an excellent one 


for a special school study project. 


The Educational Screen 


1. Story of Louis Pasteur 9. Voice of Bugle Ann 
2. Trail of the Lonesome 10. I Found Stella Parish 
Pine 11. Sylvia Scarlett 
3. The King Steps Out 12. Transatlantic Tunnel] 
4. Show Boat 13. Captain Blood 
5. Under Two Flags 14. Tale of Two Cities 
6. Ex Mrs. Bradford 15. Fang and Claw 
7. Captain January 16. Ah, Wilderness 
8. Mr. Deeds Goes to 17. Follow the Fleet 
Town 18. Lost Horizon 


Now for a brief resumé of our teaching unit. For a 
textbook we use How to Appreciate Motion Pictures 
by Edgar Dale ( Macmillan, 1933). To supplement this, 
we use the large still-pictures and study guides put out 


. ‘ 
(Continued on page 58) 


in a Classroom 


Demonstrates a new and significant use of the 
miniature camera as a visual teaching tool. 


By EDWARD B. OLDS 
Bureau of Social Research of the Federation of S 
Agencies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Pa. 
The work of several classes was adapted to the 
housing study project, which came to a climax on Par- 
ent’s Night, when the pupils entertained their parents 
with exhibits of their work. Mechanical drawing stu 
dents drew plans of the new houses, and made charts 
Manual tr: 


Home 


and maps of existing conditions. ning 


classes constructed model houses. economics 


classes studied furnishings for the new homes. Even a 


dramatics class was involved in setting up a puppet 


show to depict vividly the effect of good housing on 
family life. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all these projects, 


from the viewpoint of the pupils, was a series of photo- 




















At left—Rear of tene- 
ment to be demolished, 
showing outdoor pri- 
vy and goods of last 
family to evacuate 
building. 





At right — students 
examining water leak- 
ing from underground 
pipes outside tene- 
ment to be demolished, 
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observation tours. Groups of six students were con 
ducted on tours through the district to view the housing 
sites and the slum dwellings to be demolished. They 
were accompanied by faculty members, housing ex- 
perts, and photographers with a candid and a motion 
picture camera. As the significant features were pointed 
out by representatives of the Housing Authority, the 
cameras clicked and ground to record the condition of 
the homes and the reactions of the pupils. The young 





Hitt DISTRICT 
HousivG PROJECT 


Example of poster 
made by Junior High 
School students using 
pictorial symbols and 
statistics from Real 
Property Inventory, 
and an enlargement 
from 35mm. snapshot 
| taken near school. The 

right hand picture 
EQUIPMENT OF HIOMES | shows one of pss hy- 
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sters entered into the spirit of the project and made 
admirable subjects for the photographers, 

Pictures were taken of unsanitary outdoor toilets, 
crowded and dilapidated dwellings with one water 
faucet for fifteen families, unsafe fire escapes, and sag 
ging walls. The small groups of pupils were then 
“snapped” viewing the maps of the demolitions pro- 
ceeding in preparation for the new housing. Buildings 
being torn down were portrayed as well as families 
moving out of the condemned homes. A leaking pipe 
illustrated the lack of attention given by owners to these 
tenant-occupied dwellings. A bit of broken mirror re 
moved from a dwelling being demolished caught the 
expression of one boy as he gazed at the wreckers 
busily tearing down a house. An orange crate in a 
window and a string of onions hanging on the outside 
of a house were “shot” to illustrate primitive methods 
of refrigeration. To contrast the wretched conditions 
existing in the slums, and to forecast the new develop 
ment, snapshots were taken of several completed pro 
jects in a nearby city. 

In order to point out the slum conditions to the 
hundreds of students who did not go on the tours, 
about 80 of the best “shots” were enlarged to 8 by 
10 inches. Some of these were tacked onto bulletin 
boards and immediately drew great attention from the 
pupils who crowded around to identify the familiar 
landmarks and the lucky classmates who went on the 
observation tours. Other enlargements were turned 
over to the art and mechanical drawing classes. They 
used dry mounting tissue and a hot iron to mount the 
photos on large placards. Pictorial symbols were pasted 
in rows underneath the pictures to show the proportion 
of homes lacking facilities such as central heating, refri 
geration, and private indoor toilets. The calculations 
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for these charts were performed by a mathematics class 
from published statistics gathered by the Real Property 
Inventory. Captions and titles were neatly lettered to 
explain the pictures and symbols. The completed post- 
ers were then set up in conspicuous places for Parent’s 
Night, with spotlights trained on them and students 
assigned to provide explanations of what they showed. 
The fact that the pictures showed familiar faces and 
landmarks was largely responsible for the interest they 
aroused. This interest was used to enlighten the ob- 
servers as to the extent of the housing problem in their 
neighborhood and as to what was being done to correct 
the undesirable conditions. 

As a further attraction, the 16mm. movie “shots” 
were pieced together with appropriate titles to make 
up an interesting travelogue of the slum district. The 
appearance of student “actors” on the screen aroused 
great enthusiasm from the pupils. This enthusiasm was 
very probably increased because the still photographs 
had served to advertise and familiarize the pupils with 
the scenes depicted. 

The entire cost of the materials used for the 135 still 
pictures and the 80 enlargements was under $10. The 
cost was kept down by purchasing the 35mm. film in 
bull and loading it on spools in the darkroom. The 
equipment was loaned and the photographing, develop- 
ing, and enlarging supplied by a staff member of the 
federation of Social Agencies. Each negative was en- 
larged to size 314 by 4% inches. From these proofs 
the negatives to be enlarged to size 8 by 10 inches were 
selected. The use of precision equipment and fine grain 
developer produced enlargements almost indistinguish- 
able from contact prints. 

















Junior High School pupils viewing demolition, of dwelling 
in preparation for housing project. 


The project gave the pupils and their parents a 
realization that environmental problems such as bad 
housing were not insoluble, but could be corrected 
through the cooperative efforts of governmental and 
community agencies. The sequel or sequels to this pro- 
ject remain to be undertaken. A similar. method can 
be used with such problems as poor health, illiteracy, 
safety, and crime. The candid camera offers an inex- 
pensive and graphic tool for use in such projects in 
the field of education and community organization. 
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A Plea for the Magic Lantern’ 


N my interest in visual education, I have frequently 

sought out gatherings of enthusiasts in the field. 

Generally, I’ve noticed that when such folk get to- 
gether, the discussion centers around the relative teach- 
ing advantages of the silent and the sound film. The 
sheep are divided from the goats; the fortunate few 
who have sound projectors, from those still bound to 
the silent past. For a time I maintain a humble silence ; 
then, in a lull, I say, “I like lantern slides.’”’ They look 
my way, with puzzled expressions. “What? .... Oh, 
lantern slides. Yes, I guess they do have their place.” 
It’s like telling a group of car salesmen, “I think hiking 
boots are nice.”’ 

But, you know, I do like lantern slides. And I feel 
they have a place in teaching that will not and can- 
not be filled by the movie—-silent or sound—any more 
than the letter-carrier was put out of business by the 
telephone. Of course, the movie will be more help to 
me in teaching how a frog swims, or how leaves sway 
in the breeze. In any subject where the motion is the 
prime factor, the slide cannot compete with the film. 
But in many other cases, I find the slide a greater aid. 
There are several reasons for this. 

In the first place, with the film, I teach someone 
else’s lesson. I may preview the film, and by class dis- 
cussion prepare the pupils for it; I may help them see 
afterwards how it applies to the question at hand. But, 
do what I will, I can’t change the film. The sequence 
of ideas, and the relative importance of these ideas in 
the picture, were worked out by someone else. That 
somone may be an expert in his subject. But he is a 
total stranger to my pupils, and their interests and 
their background. 

Not so with the slides; with these I teach my own 
lesson. When I receive my set, on China perhaps, from 
the New Jersey State Museum, I can spread them out 
on my desk and examine them, In the light of our in- 
terests and aims and objectives—mine and my pupils— 


*Reprinted from New Jersey Educational Review. 


A pertinent reminder that the lantern slide re- 
mains an efficient and indispensable teaching aid. 


By PAUL H. VAN NESS 
Public Schools, Scotch Plains, New Jersey 


[ make my selection. First, the map, to show the river 
valleys. Then this one which shows how these valleys 
teem with life. These carrier coolies, to show that 
where people are crowded, human life is cheap. More 
scenes of the river valleys. Then the map again, to in- 
troduce the views of the vast waste lands. Perhaps 
we repeat here a houseboat scene on the Whang Poo, 
to bring out the contrast. The leaning pagoda of Soo- 
chow is interesting, but not significant. We'll omit that. 
John asked about the Great Wall. We'll leave one view 
of that. And so on—sorting, selecting, discarding. Per- 
haps we'll use twenty from a set of fifty. If we own 
the slides, that’s better still. The whole lesson may be 
built around two or three. . 

Of course, China seethes with motion. Your film will 
catch the motion; my slides stand still. But, on the 
other hand, China glows with vivid color, hard to por- 
tray in the varying greys of your film; readily available 
in my lantern view. China is a vast land of contrast. 
With the slide, I can step at will from the mountains 
of Tibet to the junks on the Yangtze. Frequently, the 
film is more restricted in locale. 

Without thought, there is no learning: no teaching. 
In the leisurely pace of the lantern view, we find time 
to think. We can question and discuss. The coolies will 
not haul the heavy-wheeled old cart out of sight be- 
hind the pagoda before we have time to wonder why 
they do a machine’s work. We can examine the strange 
old waterwheel that for centuries has quenched the 
thirst of the rice field, without danger of being whisked 
into the center of that selfsame field ere our examina- 
tion is half concluded. May we not, in this one quality 
of leisure alone, be requited for our loss of motion? 
We lose movement: we gain the significant moment 
of pause. 

In conclusion, then, here is my plea: as we do not 
discard our hiking boots when we buy our automobile, 
let us not forget the lantern slide in our joyous wel- 
come of the sound projector. 





Auspicious Start for the new “Film Evaluation Plan” 


Response to our January Editorial was most 
heartening, even a bit brea:h-taking. The first vol- 
unteer came posting back in 24 hours; in 24 days 
(at this writing) replies came from 22 States and 
Canada ; scores of teachers were sending in score 
cards before our receiving files were ready ; many 
more “interested” teachers had to be kept waiting 
for “whatever is necessary to start the work’; 
major city systems were asking for booklets in 
bundles for use by selected teachers! We had 
looked for assent, but hardly for assault. 





We have stepped up our originally too modest 
working plan. By the time this word reaches our 
readers, we shall have caught up on correspond- 
ence, delivered all card booklets, and will be ready 
to meet any demand from here on in. The value 
of results will be directly proportional to the size 
of the Evaluation Committee. Several hundred 
new judges each month will be a healthy incre 
ment. Hence our renewed invitation to all teachers 
using films—Join the national project. Your 
postal will bring our data by return mail. 
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Motion Pictures — 


Not For Theatres 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 
Editor of ''The Spur," 


O be sure, many historical subjects 

had been essayed by regular theat- 
rical companies. Vitagraph had 
made a greatly admired two-reel “Napol- 
eon” about 1910, with Coney Island serv- 
ing as St. Helena; and there had been a 
much praised “Washington” about the 
same time. These were to be completely 
overshadowed in production authenticity 
by the Cines productions, imported from 
Italy, “Quo Vadis?” and the rest; but 
the interest inherent in most of these 
Roman spectacles was religion, not his- 
tory. In September, 1913, Barker & 
Company of London, were reproducing 
with great care, the life of the late Queen 
Victoria; but this was first of all an alien 
theatrical venture and, as interesting as 
the subject would be in the United States, 
it still was not as close to the hearts of 
Americans as a good film made from 
their own annals might be. 

The American group of films 
in this classification was build- 
ing up. For some productions, 
holidays had given the needed 
incentive — Independence Day, 
especially. A typical item here 
was the single reel, “Washing 
ton Relics,” issued by Pathé 
at the end of June, 1911, in 
time for July 4, and comprising 
scenes associated with the life 
of the Father of His Country 
Another was about 1914 when 
a six-reel picture was made in 
cooperation with the U. S. Gov 
ernment and released under the 
title “Indian Wars Re-fought 
by the U. S. Army.” 

That production was super- 
vised by the old Indian fighter, 
General Nelson A. Miles. It 
employed more than 1,000 
United States troops. How 
many Indians there were is left 
to conjecture. “Buffalo Bill—the 
real one—appeared prominently. The pic 
ture was released on a state rights basis; 
and one buyer, at least, W. H. Bell 
previously, I believe, a regional repre 
sentative of Selig and then operating in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin—seems to have exhibited it 
quite profitably. Buffalo Bill received a 
larger and less divided attention in 1917 

- when released his ‘“Ad- 
ventures.” 

It was Selig—Col. William Nicholas 
Selig of Chicago, head of the Selig 
Polyzcope Company, actor, inventor, 
theatrical manager and in the film business 
since 1896—who produced the first “stu- 
pendous” American historical picture, 


Essanay 


Twenty 
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forty years have passed since 


venturesome photographers began investigating 


the possibilities of motion pictures made at 


the year of the Columbian Exposition, 
which was unavoidably twelve months 
late, the Spanish Government had sent to 
Chicago three full-sized, presumed re- 
productions of the first ships of Co- 
lumbus. When the fair was over, these 
vessels were placed in the Jackson Park 


lagoon where they were to be seen 
for many years thereafter. Col. Selig 
must have thought of them often as 


theatrical properties. About 1909 he began 
his active plans to use them—plans which 
materialized in a three-reel release, May 
6, 1912. 

The cost was estimated at $50,000 
and, although there was readily avail- 
able the exhaustive research which had 
been carried out for the 400th anniversary 
of the great discovery by such thoughtful 
students as Paul Leicester Ford and 





The eager cameraman is F. Percy Smith. <n the quarter- 
century, more or less, since this photograph was made his 
brilliant pioneer work for education is all but forgotten. 


Nester Ponce de Leon—not to forget the 
celebrated, detailed histories by John 
Fiske and Washington Irving reprinted 
the Selig publicity de- 
partment boasted of “three years of labor- 
ious preparation.” Unhappily, however, 
the results did not bear out the claim. 
One of the most glaring defects (although 
it is to be found also in a famous painting 
of the landfall), showed a priest prom- 
inently in the party when it is quite 
certain that there was not one aboard. 
But, of course, the public did not know 
that and cared less; and the picture 


for the occasion 


was a huge popular success. Among other 
tokens of received 
from the Pope a commemorative medal 


recognition, Selig 


accelerated and reduced speeds, from the 
New York City air, beneath the sea, by microscopy and 
using x-rays. We here present Part Six. 

The Coming of Columbus.” In 1893, bearing a likeness of His Holiness. 


By large stretches of the imagination, 
one may adduce, in the pre-war period, 
a few films useful in teaching apprecia- 
tion of music and literature. Klaw & 
Erlanger imported from Germany in 
November, 1913, a four-reel “Life of 
Richard Wagner,” and presented it in 
New York with an accompanying lecture 
by R. S. Piggot. The preceding spring 
Mr. Piggot had entertained New Yorkers 
with a recital of “Hiawatha—a Picture 
Masque,” four reels accompanying. And 
here, in the spring of 1914, is a “liter- 
ature” film presented in more consistent 
circumstances—Scott’s “The Lady of the 
Lake,” produced by Giles R. Warren, a 
former scenarist, and shown before pu- 
pils of certain schools in the West, 
which were closed that all the youngsters 
might attend the affair at one time. 


Later in 1914 Warren became 
a feature writer for Selig; al- 
though in the “Lady of the 
Lake” period he identified him- 
self as director for the Whit- 
man Feature Film Company, 
of Cliffside, N. J., which, judg- 
ing from the name, had designs 
on works of the Good Gray 
Poet. 3ut when it came to 
verse, the theatres of 1913-1914 
were being canvassed for an- 
other venture considerably more 
ambitious—that of the Poem-o- 
Graph Company of Cleveland, 
which made films illustrating 
poems recited by actors. 

Probably the most persistent 
early champion of school uses 
of the cinematograph was AI- 
fred H. Saunders, who had 
been editor successively of the 
Moving Picture World and of 
the Motion Picture News. 
While in these offices he was 
instrumental is publishing many 
columns urging development of this teach- 
ing phase. One article on the subject, 
from his own pen, appeared in the Annual 
Report of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education in 1913, and, in 1914, the 
National Education Association Journal 
of Proceedings published still another 
over his name entitled, “Motion Pictures 
as an Aid to Education.” On this last- 
named occasion he was identified as 
Manager of the Educational Department 
of the Colonial Motion Picture Corpor- 
ation of New York City. 

Information from other sources indi- 
cates that the Colonial Corporation was 
newly formed. Its president was James 
G. Law. His son, Duff C. Law, “in- 
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ventor of many improvements, including 
sound synchronization and color,” was 
active in management. Associated with 
Saunders in conducting the educational 
division was Richard G. Hollaman, pres- 
ident of the Eden Musée and of Grand 
Central Palace. It was the declared 
plan of Saunders to produce school and 
industrial films for the concern under 
the guidance of a board of college 
specialists. 

In the early years of the century, 
when Saunders came to America from 
England as an expert in the production 
and distribution of lantern slides, he was 
already middle-aged. About 1907 he 
persuaded J. P. Chalmers to begin pub- 
lishing the Moving Picture World, but 
only a year later left that undertaking to 
establish the Motion Picture News— 
selling that to William A. Johnston in 
1913. About 1910 he had begun a short- 
lived periodical devoted to educational 
films. He lectured extensively on mo- 
tion pictures, and taught for a time at 
Columbia University. June 6, 1937, he 
died suddenly while in Cincinnati as a 
delegate to a Masonic convention. 

When I was reviewing films for the 
Dramatic Mirror, about 1913, I used to 
meet in the screening rooms reporters 
from other publications in the amusement 
field. Among them was a quiet little Scotch 
girl who frequently uttered high hopes 
for the cinematograph in schools. She 
also referred occasionally to the serious 
and progressive school-films development 
“on the other side.” The rest of us 
understood that she had had some train- 
ing as a teacher, attributing her interest 
to that and otherwise giving little thought 
to the importance of the subject. 

She was Margaret I. MacDonald; and 
her effort to further the cause which she 
had championed so steadfastly to us, well 
deserves mention in this record. She 
became editor of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Moving Picture World. She 
was still serving there loyally when the 
World War had ended and a chastened 
generation was seeing the prospect of 
school films with new eyes. About Decem- 
ber 1916 the Moving Picture World 
began issuing, under her editorship, a 
separately published, semi-annual List o/ 
Educational and Selected Films. 


Pictures BECOME VALUABLE 


In August, 1911, the New York Dra 
matic Mirror raised the question of what 
steps should be taken to preserve films 
of great historical interest, notable either 
as reproductions of past events or as con- 
temporaneous records. No action seems 
to have followed this. The editorial did 
not mention the matter remarked cas- 
ually by Charles Urban in one of his 
pamphlets, about 1909, that, “the National 
Library at Washington holds a film col- 
lection which is exceedingly large and 
varied,” the subjects “reserved solely for 
use by the different branches of the 
Government.” Urban may have mistaken 
the Government’s huge collection of still 
photographs for subjects in motion. 

When Bernhardt’s “Camille” was 
brought to the United States by the 
French-American Film Company in 1912, 
the press agent won some space by of- 


fering free copies of the feature to the 
Congressional Library and the New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia public 
libraries, “provided that they would open 
‘photo play’ departments, and would use 
the films for educational purposes only.” 
Of course, the institutions named could 
not accept, for they had no facilities of 
the sort demanded. 

In 1913, when Edison was making his 
abortive talking pictures, it was an- 
nounced that those which he had made of 
living celebrities would be preserved by 
an organization known as the Modern 
Historic Records Association and, in Jan- 
uary, 1914, it was reported that “the 
first government film record office in the 
world had been inaugurated at Copen- 
hagen.” Edison at once cabled his con- 
gratulations. 

A bill was submitted to Congress in 
the spring of 1924, requiring the United 
States Government to establish a Bureau 
of Motion Picture History and to make 
film records of all important current 
events; but that undoubtedly was asking 
a little too much for a starter. Two 
years later, however, the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington apparently had 
begun such a library, for Edwin Mark- 
ham, the poet, was reciting his “The 
Man With the Hoe” before Phonofilm 
cameras as a record to go into it. 

In the fall of the same year, Will 
Hays, of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, conferred 
with President Coolidge on the preser- 
vation of historical films at Washington, 
and reported some progress. But the 
matter, as far as America was concerned, 
was not settled until the summer of 1935, 
when the passage of Public Law Num- 
ber 432 authorized the institution of a 
film library in the new National Archives 
Building. 

New Pornts or VIEW 


INSTEAD of trying to group the remain- 
ing films of the pre-War days as school 
subjects, which would be gross misrep- 
resentation of a teaching situation that 
had barely begun to use pictures of any 
sort, it seems more aligned with our 
purpose of studying beginnings to review 
them merely as applications of new 
mechanical techniques to new educa- 
tional needs; that is to say, to enum- 
erate the ways which had been devised 
then for cameras to see where the un- 
aided, ordinary human eye had never seen 
—from high in the air, from below the 
surface of the sea, at retarded and ac- 
celerated speeds, by microscopic enlarge 
ment and even by super-vision, as with 
the aid of the mysterious x-ray. 

Motion pictures in the air were essayed 
almost from the beginning of modern 
aviation. In December, 1903, the Wrights 
made their first successful, heavier-than 
air, passenger flights at Kitty Hawk; 
and there were flight films produced soon 
afterward, including some for J. Stuart 
Blackton of Vitagraph, made by the 
aviator Frank Coffyn. About 1911, to 
my own direct knowledge, Eustace 
Hale Ball, a writer and director for the 
old Reliance or Majestic Company, 
staged a scene for one of his own dramas, 
involving two airplanes circling about 


The Educational Screen 


the surely surprised Statue of Liberty. 

In April, 1913, Essanay cameramen took 
pictures from a balloon crossing the 
Apennines from Rome to Verona. In 
1915-1916, a news cameraman strapped 
to an airplane, took pictures of the 
retreat of the Serbian Army before the 
\ustro-German forces. And _ then. of 
course, one recollects the plan of Kine 
macolor, in 1911, to photograph the 
plant of the National Cash Register 
Company at Dayton, from a balloon. 

The history of submarine motion pic 
tures properly begins early in 1913 when 
Captain J. H. Williamson, of Norfolk. 
Va., took his newly-invented, telescopic, 
collapsible tube—which had a windowed 
chamber at the bottom capable of holding 
three men—out to Hampton Roads and 
lowered it through his boat, like a center 
board, to a depth of thirty-four feet. In 
it, with a camera and four powerful 
electric lights, was one of the inventor’s 
sons, John Ernest Williamson, who then 
proceeded to photograph his brother, 
George Williamson, diving in the water 
outside the window. 

In the summer of 1914 Thanhauser re 
leased scenes taken by the Williamsons 
in this manner off Bermuda. Then the 
Williamsons were engaged by Laemmk 
for Universal to make a thrilling version 
of Jules Verne’s Twenty Thousand Lea 
gues Under the Sea, including Captain 
Nemo’s fight with an ingenious property 
octopus. From then on they produced 
many theatrical and scientific films re 


quiring the tube. John Williamson still 
contracts for such business from _ his 
home at Nassau, in the Bahamas. The 


only person to attempt submarine pho- 
tography previously was said to have been 
Dr. Francis Ward, of London; and he 
merely made still pictures in a home 
aquarium. 

Motion picture photograph 
the microscope was perfected and pos 
sibly originated by Dr. Jean Comandon, 
a Parisian bacteriologist. With the as 
sistance of technical experts at the studios 
of Pathé Fréres, he constructed an ap 


throug! 


paratus for the purpose in the very 
early years of the century. It need not 
have been a very elaborate affair, because 
it is quite possible to make effective 
movies of this sort merely by bringing 
the camera lens close to the eyepiece of 
the microscope. 

A fairly technical microscopic film by 
Comandon, entitled “Sleeping Sickness,” 
was released in 1910. The American 
public was given its first considerable 
opportunity to see results of the method 
in April, 1911, when Pathé released a 
film called “Boil Your Water.” It had 
been produced some months before, re- 
lease having been delayed to meet time- 
liness of the spring season when _ bac- 
teriological life would begin to swarm 
Of course, Edison had not gone into 
production on “Microscopic Pond Life” 
until 1914, although one would look for 
photography of this kind in “The Man 
Who Learned,” a picture dealing with 
the dangers of impure milk, which the 
Edison Company had made about 1908 
It was just about 1908 that F. Percy 
Smith, the young Englishman whose 
work was already distinguished in the 
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Urbanora catalogue, was making his 
magnified picture studies of the housefly. 

X-ray motion pictures have been 
“faked” frequently by making a succes- 
sion of still photographs, and then re- 
cording these on a moving film after 
the manner of drawings used in anima 
tion; but there have been evolved more 
legitimate ways of obtaining the result. 
As I understand it, the chief difficulty 
is that x-rays cannot be made to con 
he first genuine 


verge like light rays. T 
pictures of this type are accredited to 
M. J. Carvallo, of the Marey Institut 
in Paris. They showed the process ot 
digestion in certain small animals. In 
1912 the American x-ray specialist, Seth 
Isaac Hirsch, applied to patent a device 
for taking heart beats and movements 
of other internal organs at the rate of 
one hundred per minute. In January, 
1918, x-ray motion pictures made by 
me. HE: 2s 
the Universal Film Company, were shown 
in New York and, in 1920, Dr. Coman 
don, of the micro-photographic achieve- 


Crusius, in cooperation with 


ments, appeared once more in the news, 
this time as co-inventor with Dr. Lorman, 
of an x-ray motion picture combination 
subsequently said to have been used suc 
cessfully in cancer cases. 


THE MaArREY INSTITUTI 


It seems that for most of the scientific 
applications of the motion picture cam- 
era such as these, the world is indebted 
to the research laboratory which aross 
on the foundation laid by the eminent 
French psychologist, Etienne Jules Marey 
In 1883 he established at Paris an atelier 
for the study of animal motion. In the 
course of his work there he devised 
numerous pieces of apparatus for making 
photographic records. 

After his death his followers carried on 
in the laboratory named in his memory 
the Institut Marey. The evidence shows 
that they continued worthily for, out of 
this workshop, came what is said to have 
been the first slow-motion photography, 
the first ultra-rapid photography, the 
first microphotography, the first x-ray 
photography and the first time-lapse pho 
tography 
not stills. 

About 1904 M. Nogués, an assistant 
at the Institute, built for use in scientific 
investigation a camera capable of taking 
240 pictures per second, the normal rate 
then being sixteen. When this high 
speed photography was projected at the 
usual number per second, the recorded 
action appeared, of course, greatly slowed 
The phenomenon must have been known 
previously, especially cameras 
and projectors both then were cranked 
by hand, and experimental variations in 
speed were surely accompanied by the 
usual grotesque effects on the screen. 
In fact, Edison’s motion picture camera 
of 1889 made 46 exposures per second, 
later being modified to what became for 
many years the standard rate, already 
mentioned, of sixteen. 

Amusement possibilities of the Nogués 


in motion pictures, of course, 


because 


camera seem not to have occurred im 
mediately to the theatrical producers 
who belonged to the Institute. Or they 
may have been discouraged by problems 


of illumination which then seemed in- 
superable, because the shorter the pho- 
exposure the more light is 
But, a 
Lucien Bull, a colleague 
nstructed a camera on 


tographi 
required to register the images 
few vears later 


of Nogués, 


vhat was said to be an entirely new 
principle—using an intermittent electric 
spark to light the object Thereby he 


‘ 


s able to obtain exposures al the rate 
of 1,500 t pproximately 3,500 per 
ond, a speed still difficult to grasp. 


The avidity with 


hich the daily news 
papers throughout the 


world seized this news 


as it Came iIré the 
first demonstrations in 
December, 1910 — the 
initial reports had it 
“5000 pictures pet 
second” — led Path 
Freres to examine the 
matter more itte 

tively and, 1 Mars 

1913, the cor wave 
1 private shi io ft 
newspapermen OF pti 


tures taken at ‘1,200 


pel second,” 

a jet of wate sur- 
mounted by a ball. a 
bullet fired through a 
bubble, and a_ few 


other interesting items 
The collected subjects 
Analysis of Motion.” 
Soon after the enthusiastic opening no- 


tices, this novelt was released to the 


were entitled “The 


view of a fascinated public in the theatres 
Meanwhile, in Germany, Dr. C. Cranz, 
at the Berlin Military Academy, was de- 
veloping a camera actually to take the 
lately incredibl 5,000 pictures per 
second 

But it was November or December, 
1915, before Pathé issued another group 


made with the “ultra-rapid 


camera, in- 
dicating, I am sure, that such production 
had plenty of difficulty still to be over- 
ome. As a matter of fact, also, there 
were only a comparatively few high- 
speed movements which could prove of 
interest when slowed in this 


ashion. Nine 


P 
Pathé found that the best slow motion 


1 
popular 


years were to elapse before 


for sustained public enjoyment, was pho- 
“eight times faster 
standards then, only 
second. The slow-mo- 


tographed at only 
than normal,” or, by 
128 pictures pet 
tion camera accomplishing this result, 
United States by C. P. 
Watson and called the Novograph, began 
its work for the newly-founded Pathe 
Review about 1920 


operated in the 


The outstanding first result of the re- 
that, by taking pictures 

action on the screen 
accelerated, 
was “The Runaway Train” of Lyman 
Howe. That was called “slow cranking.” 


verse discovery, 
very slowly, the 


would be correspondingly 


By stopping indefinitely between expos- 
ures, employing “time-lapse photography,” 
as they say, animated cartoons became 
possible; and so did magical productions, 
Stuart 
Blackton and the trick work of Mélies. 
But it remained for a quiet, unassuming 
assistant in the London Department of 


such as the animated toys of Le 





The name of George J. Zehrung 
cannot be excluded from any 
complete reference to the im- 
portant work of the Y.M.C.A. 
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Education, F. Percy Smith, who spent hs 
leisure time making lantern slides of in- 
sect life, to discover in this curious result 
an unending educational miracle. 


F. Percy SMITH 


He wanted the Education Department 
to adopt the cinematograph as a teaching 
instrument. The suggestion being scorned, 
he resigned and undertook to prove his 
case with the practical faith of his own 
small money resources. One day, while 
he was photographing 
a snail and cranking 
very slowly to increase 
exposure and so to 
compensate for a poor 
light, the idea came to 
him that if he cranked 
still slower — stopped 
for whole minutes at 
a time between expos- 
ures—a nearby creeper 
might be seen actually 
growing over a lattice. 
He began experiment- 
ing and realized that 
he had stumbled on an 
effect which was really 
new. 

About 1902, Smith 
caught the interest of 
Charles Urban with 
his ideas and experi- 
ments and Urban 
helped him to im- 
prove his home-made equipment and to 
explore further. So Smith completed, by 
this method, two short subjects called 
“The Birth of a Flower” and “The Germ- 
ination of Plants” — approximately 500 
feet each. But they had been photo- 
graphed in black and white; and although 
Urban had another company called Ki- 
neto, Ltd., which dealt in monochrome 
pictures, he wanted this novelty to adorn 
his first program at the Scala Theatre. 
He was taking this playhouse over as 
the future, permanent home of Kinema- 
color. 

So Urban purchased the two remarkable 
films as a sort of retainer, and put them 
aside until Smith had made him a series 
by the Kinemacolor process. They were 
shown at the Scala as planned under the 
general title, “Bud to Blossom.” Re- 
ception of these films was gratifying 
indeed; and whether Smith wanted to 
continue his herculean labors or not 
(although happily he did), he found 
himself launched upon a life work which 
today ranks him as one of the great 
pioneers in visual education. 

It ranks him as one of the pioneers, but 
how many are aware of that? And in 
the universal ignorance, I have known 
at least three educators who have dab- 
bled in films just since the nineteen- 
twenties, who have had the effrontery to 
publish claims as the alleged originators 
of time-lapse photography. 

Now here, surely, described in this 
long chapter, was a mass of material 
in all major departments of visual in- 
struction which should have proved ex- 
cellent for non-theatrical uses. Yet, 
nearly all of it was directed first toward 
the theatres. 

3ut very much better days were coming. 
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Chapter III —War-Time Rally 


MERICA’S entrance into the 

World War had a peculiar and 

profound effect on the non-theat- 
rical picture field in the United States, 
for it meant tying together all loose 
ends for the long pull toward victory. 
Of course, this was no more than was 
true at that time of any other form of 
public service. 

For centuries the necessity of provid 
ing amusement for soldiers had been 
recognized. In even so grave a time as 
the terrible winter at Valley Forge, 
Washington had sponsored for his troops 
a diversion called “Fort Nonsense.” The 
great Marshal de Saxe included a theat- 
‘SJapue]y Ul saoz0y siy ut adnosy peor 
When Cortez advanced for the conquest 
of Mexico, he had tumblers, singers, 
dancers and musicians in his train. And 
one may find illustrations of this method 
of sustaining the morale of fighting men 
all the way back through world history. 


CAMPS AND CANTONMENTS 


In a sudden roundup, about one and 
a half million American civilians were 
now placed into sixteen scattered canton- 
ments for military training before board- 
ing the transports for the fighting zones. 
To insure their social welfare, the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Navy, Newton 
D. Baker and Josephus Daniels, each 
appointed a Commission on Training 
Camp Activities; and both of these com- 
missions were put, in 1917, under the 
chairmanship of the well known lawyer, 
Raymond B. Fosdick. 

The Commissions did not at first try 
to organize new local machinery save in 
those places where none had previously 
existed. They used, wherever prac- 
ticable, the facilities already provided by 
private enterprise, such as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the 
Knights of Columbus, both of which 
already had erected buildings suitable 
to their work in the various camps. 
Through the new powers of the Gov- 
ernment, however, each cantonment be- 
came, by the end of December, 1917, 
the possessor of a fully equipped modern 
theatre, all built from the same plans 
and each seating approximately 3,000 
persons. 

At the same time, under the super- 
vision of the New York theatrical firm 
of Klaw & Erlanger, volunteer companies 
of vaudevillians and dramatic actors 
were organized to play the new circuit. 
Also presented were amateur entertain- 
ments staged by the soldiers themselves, 
and about 'an equal number of donated 
motion picture programs. As further 
diversion, but more educational in char- 
acter, Harry P. Harrison, head of the 
Redpath Chautauqua System, maintained 
his tents in most of the camps. A very 
nominal admittance charge — fifteen, 
twenty and twenty-five cents—was made 
for these attractions merely to cover 
the actual costs; and, to simplify the 
arrangements, Harrison was given gen- 
eral charge of all the paid entertainments. 
When it came to recreation on the trans- 


ports and in the war area overseas, mo- 
tion pictures naturally took precedence 
as being more portable and generally 
easier to manage, although the other 
forms, of course, were not neglected. 

It was quite in keeping, therefore, 
that the United States Government should 
now make provision for an extensive 
use of films. Those in power did not 
conceive this move as a mere change 
in direction for the motion picture pro- 
ducers and exhibitors. The recognized 
film people consequently were not ex 
pected to give up their existing work 
of relieving the strained nerves of the 
public as a whole through the regular 
civilian theatres. That, in the opinion 
of the President, himself (although evi- 
dently not in the opinion of some others 
—Frank A. Vanderlip, for instance, who, 
at the start of 1918, urged the public 
to conserve its nickels by less theatre- 
going), constituted an essential wartime 
industry. 

\nd it was a very welcome opinion, 
not only because those were days when 
every man who did not get into a 
uniform was expected to identify him 
self with an occupation which might 
be construed necessary to winning the 
War, but because workers in the amuse- 
ment field were then at the very peak 
of prosperity, making money literally 
hand over fist. Another welcome view 
was that it was felt officially that the 
regular grist of theatrical pictures pleas- 
ing the civilian public was equally good 
for the men at the front. 

This opinion was only partially true, 
because the psychologies of audiences 
in the two places were vastly different ; 





Next Month 


Part Seven follows in March. 
The time is that of the World 
War period. The narrative 
traces the amazing story of the 
Fosters and their Community 
Motion Picture Bureau which 
supplied the Allied land and sea 
forces with non-theatrical film 
entertainment. In those world- 
shaking days and in such cir- 
cumstances the non-theatrical 
field gained its first stature and 
definition. This unique history is 
scheduled to run for many 
months to come. It is important 
that you subscribe now. 











but, in the rough-and-tumble emergency 
of 1916-1917, snap judgments had to be 
the rule. Nevertheless, official belief that 
the national motion picture industry was 
an essential one was put to a severe 
test as quickly as December, 1917, when 
it had to be decided to allow, for the 
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continued manufacture of films, a gen- 
erous share of the supply of nitric acid 
which was needed also for high ex- 
plosives. 

The production of specialized films 
might come later. For the present the 
supply of material needed was too vast 
to be brought into being overnight, and 
theatrical subjects were nearly enough 
right to stop the gap. Immediate atten 
tion was given, therefore, not to produc- 
tion but to the necessary forms of non 
theatrical distribution and exhibition 

First to be considered under those 
heads was the experience of European 
nations which had been fighting in the 
War for some two years prior to the 
participation of the United States. More 
over, there was excellent opportunity for 
such study for two leading reasons 
one, the American relief organizations. 
including the Red Cross, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Knights 
of Columbus operating as neutrals, had 
had much to do with entertainment be 
hind the lines; and, two, English, French. 
Italian and German film production, hav 
ing been shut down to a mere dribble 
through the exigencies of war beginning 
in 1914, the European supply of pictures 
had been coming heaviest from _ this 
country. 

The American relief organizations had 
their own projectors and screens and. 
by and large, were doing a splendid job 
To have supplanted their seasoned ef 
forts, which they now were willing and 
anxious to expand for the benefit of 
their own country, with those of a new. 
untried organization would have been 
folly, even if this had not been a day 
of make-the-most-of-what-you-have. In 
the summer of 1917 the Y.M.C.A. was 
even equipping trucks with projection 
machines and films to provide entertain 
ments at the remote training places. In 
the fall of 1917 there was also formed 
a U. S. Soldiers’ Photoplay Association 
for amusement of the men in camp 

Pause for a moment to glance at the 
apprenticeship served by the Y.M.C.A 
for its great entertainment work. Its 
Bureau had been begun about 1914 to 
provide films to its own Association 
rooms over the country. In the late 
summer of 1916, when John J. Pershing 
(succeeding Funston) was trying to ad- 
just the bandit difficulties on the Mex- 
ican border, the Y.M.C.A. undertook to 
supply films to the U. S. Army camps 
there. For the purpose thirty projectors 
were purchased, including a portable unit 
with its own lighting plant; and arrange 
ments were made with the theatrical 
producers and distributors to lend films. 
Prior to the organization of this service, 
the Bureau never had had more than 
thirty reels at any one time to dis 
tribute. Headquarters for the new work 
were established at Dallas, Texas, under 
the name Y.M.C.A. Border Motion Pic 
ture Service; and Russell Binder, son 
of J. W. Binder, executive secretary of 
the New York Motion Picture Board of 
Trade, was appointed secretary there. 
All this was, of course, excellent pre- 
liminary experience for the heavy duties 
to come. 


(To be continued) 
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Composition in Line and Form—Presented in Hand-made Lantern Slides _ 
By ANN GALE Art Department, Lindblom High School, Chicago 


EGINNING art students are so sure that a photograph 3. Grant Wood’s “American Gothic” is an arrangement of 
curves, triangles, horizontal lines and a few verticals. The 
triple verticals of the pitchfork is repeated in the house 


type of realism is the height of achievement in art that 


it is difficult to show them that good paintings are we I de ind 1 in tl reralls 
signed. For high school students, one way of demonstrating = yo! and Mm Ue OVere. | : . : 
- eR oe 4. The ferm organization is that of vertical ovoids with 
that good pictures art well organized is to analyze for the ail law dotene tn Gen beeiee 
. ‘ . . triangula tO ~ 
the line and form designs of some good paintings = : “Sige . . i i ale 
esate = a , 5. Van Gogh’s “Moulin, the Postman” in line is an organ- 
1. Millet’s “Sower” is an organization of diagonal lines use ization of radiating lines—first from the face, and second from 
in opposition to each other. the waist out to the shoulders and below out to the knees. 
2. The forms of the same paintings are cylinders organized 6. In form the painting is an organization of cylinders 
along diagonal lines. around opposing diagonal lines. 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


Notes from and by the Department of Visual Instruction, N.E.A. 


Conducted by the Editorial Committee 
Etta Schneider, Chairman 





PROGRAM 
DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


“Annual Convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators 
February 27—March 1, 1939, Cleveland, Ohio 
Department Headquarters—Hotel Carter 
Rita Hochheimer Dr. William M. Gregory 
President 
Monday, February 27, 1939 
1:00 P. M. Informal Luncheon—Hotel Carter 
2:00 P. M. General Meeting—Ballroom, Hotel Carter 
General Topic—The Superintendent of School 
Looks at Visual Instruction 
“Adapting Visual Material to Instruction” 
Charles H. Lake, Superintendent of Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
“Evaluating Visual Aids to Instruction” 
Paul G. Edwards, Director of Visual Instruction 
(Speaking for Dr. William H. Johnson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, (Chicago ) 
“Visual Instruction in Our Schools” 
Dr. John A. Spargo, Superintendent of Schools, 
Nutley, New Jersey 
Showing of new British films on Social Science 
subjects in cooperation with the Association of 
School Film Libraries, Inc. 
4:00 P. M. Special Business Meeting for proposal of 
Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws 
:30 P.M. Dinner Meeting—Rainbow Room 
Address by Dr. Reuben A. Shaw, President of the 
National Education Association 
Showing of film and filmslides of the N.E.A. meet- 
ing in New York City 


Tuesday, February 28, 1939 


9:00 A. M. Ballroom, Hotel Carter 
Chairman: B. A. Aughinbaugh, Director of Visual 
Instruction, State Department of Education, Ohio 
Showing of new and significant visual aids at [le- 
mentary School, Junior High School, Senior High 
School, and College level. Materials for Social 
Science, Natural Science, Primary reading, etc. 

2:30 P. M. Informal Luncheon—Hotel Carter ($1.25) 

2°00 P. M. Business Meeting for Members of the De: 
partment Only. Reports of Committees. Reports 
on Administration of grants for production and 
distribution of visual aids. Proposed Amendments 
to Constitution and By-laws, etc. 


6 


— 


8:00 P. M. Special Showing of a current theatrical 
motion picture—Courtesy of Warner Brothers. 
(Tickets may be secured at Department Head- 
quarters. ) 


Chairman, Local Committee 


Wednesday, March 1, 1939 
9:00 A.M. Meeting to be held at the Educational 

Museum of the Cleveland Public Schools, 4914 
Gladstone Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
General Topic—The School Journey As a Visual 
Aid 
Speaker: Dr. S. B. Zisman, Department of Agri- 
culture, A. & C. College, Texas, “The School 
Journey as Part of the Community Program in 
Social Sciences’”’ 

School Journey by the group through the Educa- 
tional Museum under the leadership of Dr. William 
H. Gregory, Director of the Educational Museum 

12:00 Noon Joint Luncheon with the Department of 
Secondary Education. Hotel Carter ($1.25) 

Ben M. Cherrington, Chief of the 

State Department, 


Speaker: Dr. 
Cultural Relations 
Washington, D. C. 
“The Motion Picture As a Means of International 
Friendship” 


Division, 


bo 


30 P.M. Joint Meeting with the Department of 
Secondary Education of the N.E.A. 

Subject: Visual Education in Secondary Schools 
Speaker: Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Denver, Colorado 

New motion pictures will be shown. 


Our Members in Action 
HE following activities are being carried on by 
members of the Department of Visual Instruction: 

Dr. Edgar Dale, Bureau of Educational Research, 

Ohio State University. 

A project to assist motion picture producers, both 
amateurs and others, in making films for traffic safety 
education is now being carried forward at the Bureau 
of Educational Research, under Dr. Dale’s guidance, 
and with the assistance of Mr. Roy Wenger. The study 
was made possible by a grant from the Highway Edu- 
cation Board, Washington, D. C., and is being carried 
on under the auspices of the Department of Visual 
Instruction, N.E.A. 

The final report will include: 

a) A “film encyclopedia” listing several hundred 

driver and pedestrian errors that lead to acci- 
dents. 

b) Illustrations on how motion picture scenarios 
may be written from these. 

c) A recommendation on principles to be followed 
in producing safety pictures, as discovered after 
reviewing existing films in the traffic safety field. 

d) Proposals on how to determine the importance 
of items to be included in a film and on how to 
measure the effectiveness of a safety program. 





ee ————— 
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Miss Rita Hochheimer, Bureau of Visual Instruction 


Distribution Statistics 
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New York City 

















Miss Hochheimer was invited to address the general 
session of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association 
last November on the topic of visual aids in education 

A study guide to accompany discussion and apprecia 
tion of the outstanding French photoplay, “Grand 
Illusion,” has been prepared by Miss Hochheimer, and 
is unusually valuable for social studies, French, Ger 
man, and photoplay appreciation classes. 

Mr. Elias Katz, Teacher in the New York City Schools 
and director of Art Films 

Beginning with the December, 1938, issue of Design 
Mr. Katz is conducting a department devoted to motion 


pictures in art and art education. 


Miss E. Winifred Crawford, Director of Visual 
Education, Montclair, N. J. 

A comprehensive survey of the status of teacher 
training courses in visual education has recently been 
completed by Miss Crawford for the Motion Picture 
Committee of the Department of Secondary Education 
of the N.E.A. 

Mrs. Grace Fisher Ramsey, Associate Curator, Depart 
ment of Education, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City 

A very helpful summary of the assistance being ren 
dered by museums to the schools of the United States 
has been prepared by Mrs. Ramsey in her book, “The 
Educational Work of Museums in the United States.”’ 

(To be continued next month) 


Report on Safety Film 


The film Speaking of Safety has been shown 10,005 


times to 2,842, 225 people in its one year and three 
months of distribution up to December 31, 1938, and 
with 100 prints in circulation is reaching the school 
children of the country at the rate of more tha 
200,000 per month. 
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Total Showing Days (Days of Actual Showings) 10,005 
Mew EROmae StAtts. oos.c5 snsaca cetcaces 962 

FRETAEEE: TUM oii ddioe haat uae 4,044 

raat. Lentral Biebes . oc cckicasadwcagedeas 3,071 

West Cemttel: ‘Stahes’..o.o.s ccna uceseaeeaun 593 
Miatiitast, SACS oo. 6 66s kv cig ede cduteeawda 431 

PTS: «PNG esi cieccie acaua cise ecw oe 904 
Fotal Astendance:. <s.s6 cccec-acebutveiacndensasen CEE 2,842,225 
New Bamtoge States... <dh<i0s vases ceed. 318,453 

Etat ARG 5 os a0 rsa SE ae ee es 913,762 

Fast: Central. Stateiissee occ iccaisicesnceaeceace 975,508 

Csi CUNO SRO inks. ok aaehacee seek 241,495 
Mioutitasn:  SGAKeS 2c. 6 basis abba econ caus 142,762 

PARIRE: DORE os oiib dos nates ec ee 250,245 
\verage Attendance for Each Showing Day........ 284 
\verage Attendance per Annum for Each Print.... 23,917 
Average Number of Prints in Circulation.......... 92 
Number of Prints in Circulation Dec. 31, 1938...... 100 


This film is a one-reel silent picture made under 
the supervision of the Metropolitan New York Branch 
in 1937 under a grant from the Automotive Safety 
foundation in collaboration with the Highway Edu- 
cation Board and issued as a presentation of this De- 
partment. It is the only motion picture for public 
exhibition which has been made by this Department. 
with the cooperation of several 
elementary schools in city and suburban communities 
The result represents 
the combined efforts of pupils, teachers of elementary 
grades, principals, visual instruction experts and the 
The picture was produced and 
distributed under the supervision of the 
Metropolitan-New York Branch by Films of Com- 


It was planned 


as preliminary testing ground. 


commercial producer. 
1S being 
merce Co., Inc. 

A teaching guide, prepared jointly by the Metro- 
politan-New York Branch and the producer, outlining 
the motion picture content and giving suggestions of 
the techniques in the use of the film, is supplied to all 
schools where the film is used. The film has been re- 
ceived most favorably by many schools throughout the 
country, and educators have testified in high praise of 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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(Courtesy of Will Johnstone and World Telegram) 


Reproduction of cartoon based on the film “Speaking of Safety.” 
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Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





Texas Educator Films Class Activities 


Stardom in Hollywood may not be their reward, but 
twenty of the youngest students at The University of 
Texas daily “strut” their way across the silver screen 
before an intent audience. These tiny motion picture 
luminaries are pupils attending the University Nursery 
School; their roles consist of being natural ‘for a 
“round the clock” story of Nursey School activities. 
The audience is comprised of students in elementary 
education and educational psychology classes at the 
University. 

Three hundred feet of silent motion picture film were 
taken to portray a full day’s activities at the school, 
showing the 2- to 6- year olds eating their morning 
cereal, playing on ladders and seesaws in the shady 
back yard, drinking orange juice, taking their 1 o’clock 
siesta, and dressing to meet Mother at 4 o’clock. After 
the stars, featured players and extras become accus- 
tomed to the presence of the cameraman, they went 
about their duties without prompting, according to 
Dr. B. F. Holland, assistant professor of educational 
psychology, who took the movies. 

One of Dr. Holland’s aims has been the building up 
of laboratory material suitable for teaching visual edu- 
cation. The nursery school film is but one of the de- 
vices he has prepared. Another is a 100-foot film show- 
ing classroom activities in one of the primary grades 
in the Austin public schools. He proposes ultimately to 
have a film library showing typical teaching problems 
in ali levels of secondary education. 

For many years Dr. Holland has been devoting much 
of his attention to the field of visual instruction in edu- 
cation. Due to his efforts courses in visual instruction 
have been inaugurated in a half dozen or more Texas 
colleges, notably Abilene Christian College, Texas 
Technological College, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Baylor Uni- 
versity and others. The University of Texas has given 
attention to this field for many years. Nearly every 
college in the State will include such a course in its 
1939 summer curriculum. 

Organization of the Texas Visual Education As 
sociation was undertaken at the close of last summer, 
with about 20 teachers from various parts of the State 
in attendance at the organization meeting. Its purpose 
is by cooperative methods to collect, organize and dis- 
tribute information concerning the production, sources, 
values and uses of visual aids in teaching. Dr. Holland 
is its sponsor. 

Progressive Education Association Meets 

The Progressive Education Association will hold its 
annual national conference in Detroit February 22-25. 
The sessions will open on Wednesday, February 22, 
with a unique series of twenty-three all-day consulta- 
tion conferences, membership limited to 25 each, in 
which resource leaders selected for their experience in 


special fields, will confer with o:hers on problems of 
educational significance. Registration for these con 
ferences must be made in advance with Dr. George 
Hilliard, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo. 
Michigan. 

General sessions of the first day will consider educa- 
tion and the international scene with Harold Rugg, 
Bertrand Russell, and Harold Laski as speakers, to 
gether with the famous movies on education by Julien 


Bryan. 


Visual Aids Used by Chicago Schools 

More than 100,000 reels of educational films are 
circulated to the Chicago public schools each year, 
reports Superintendent William Johnson. Ninety-five 
per cent of the elementary schools are equipped with 
16mm silent motion picture projectors, while the high 
schools use both silent and sound films in their class 
rooms. Every elementary school is equipped with 
lantern slide projectors for which one and one quarter 
million colored stereoptican slides have been made 


available. 


History In Three Dimensions at World's Fair 

Brave deeds of brave men—the bold adventurers of 
the Pacific, will be vividly dramatized at the 1939 Golden 
Gate International Exposition on San Francisco’s Trea 
sure Island. Realistic dioramas will depict history in 
three dimensions, bringing the discoveries of Balboa, 


ers 


Magellan, Captain Cook, Roald Amundsen and ot 
before the millions of visitors to the World’s Fair of the 
West, which is subtitled “A Pageant of the Pacific.” 
Dioramic displays of industry and other phases of 
Pacific Area life will be included in this visual exhibit. 

The series of dioramas, the work of John N. Towns 
ley of San Francisco, will be placed in Pacific House 
the theme building of the Exposition, and the center of 
the Pacific Area, a chain of colorful lagoons with the 
nations of the Pacific, housed in buildings of typical 
native architecture, clustered around them. Every as 
pect of their industries, arts, cultures, histories, ideals, 
exotic foods, entertainment and life will be interpreted 
here. 

The dioramas, every detail of which is being done by 
hand, will be historically true, constructed on the basis 
of research done by the University of California. The 
ships of the explorers, costumes of the sailing men 
and their equipment will be characteristic of the his 
toric periods; the flora, fauna, and typography of each 
location will be carefully reproduced. 

Townsley, who has had no formal art education, has 
developed his own diorama technique. His materials 
include bits of wood, bunches of steelwool which he 
turns into trees, sawdust, mustard seeds, cereals, peb 
bles, several weights of paper and cardboards, cork, 





























Spencer Delineascopes 
CT oe aed efficiency in leaching 


COLOR SLIDES LANTERN SLIDES - - OPAQUE PROJECTION 





Model D Classroom Delineascope 
Plus its ability to project remarkably sharp 


Model GK Auditori brilliant pictures from lantern slides, this model 
weoae “ Auditorium possesses many advantageous features for the 
Delineascope convenience of teachers. It is exceptionally easy 


to operate. 
For _ xX = and 34,” by 4” slides. This new 
750-watt Spencer instrument projects more brill 
iant images from small or large slides than does 
the average 34%” x 4” 1000-watt auditorium 
projector. An ingenious cooling system provides 
complete protection against film damage. 


Model B Science 
Delineascope 


Projects lantern slides, 
materials in Petrie 
dishes, and experiments 
in biology and physics 
such as: mercury 
amoeba, electrolysis, 
properties of magnetic 
fields, etc. Teacher faces 
class; screen is back 
of him. 





Combination Classroom Py 
Delineascope Model VA Model MK Delineascope 
(Model V for opaque only) \ new, inexpensive quality projector (100 watt) 
which projects 2” x2” slides (either color or 
Lantern slides and opaque objects such as post black and white) with a brilliance and clarity 
cards, photographs, drawings, illustrations in heretofore possible only with large, expensive 





books, mineral and biological specimens, can be 


equipment. Attachments provide for projecting 
projected. A film slide attachment may be added. q 


roll film or for viewing film before making slides. 





See Spencer Delineascopes in actual use 
BOOTHS G 27-29, A.A.S.A. of the N.E.A. CONVENTION 
CLEVELAND, FEBRUARY 25 to MARCH 2 


Spencer Lens Company 


(< > REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROSCOPES SPENCER 


MICROTOMES COLORIMETERS 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC BUFFALQ SPECTROMETERS 
uu. 5.A 


EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 
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2 Outstanding 16mm Sound Films 


Sacha Guitry's famous | The story of 'Chut," the 


French production Kangaroo 
“Pearls of the “Wild 
Crown” Innocence” 


French and English dia- | A nature story of the 
logue. English subtitles. | Australian bush country. 





Send for free catalogue 


Lewis Film Service 
105 €E. First St. Wichita, Kansas 

















EDUCATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
77 Woolnough Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Producers of Classroom Films 


16mm Silent 
HERE COMES THE CIRCUS A LOAF OF BREAD 
CiRCUS CITY THE POST OFFICE 
ANIMALS OF THE Z00 FIRE FIGHTERS 
(Old World) CECROPIA MOTH 
ANIMALS OF THE Z00 BOATS OF THE GREAT 


(Americas) LAKES 
DINNER TIME ON THE FARM ' THE LOCKS AT SAULT STE. 
THE STORY OF MILK MARIE 


Rental $1.25 per reel Sale $25 per reel 
Free loan IRON ORE TO STOVES 2 reels silent 


A number of these films are especially suited to 


PRIMARY GRADES 




















Make Your Own Ground Glass Slides 


easily and quickly, by using GLASSIVE, an abrasive which makes 
ground glass slides from plain cover glass for only a fraction 
of a cent each! 50c package. 
For Non-Photographiec Slides 
use CELLOSLIDE. Has many uses—for enlarging illustrative ma- 
terials, for making song slides, announcements, cheers, etc. Elimi- 
nates necessity of writing on glass. 500 sheets for $1.00. 
TEACHING AIDS SERVICE 
JAMAICA PLAIN MASSACHUSETTS 








16MM. SOUND ON FILM 


for 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 
A few of our Large Catalogue of 
RENTAL SUBJECTS 


THE LOST JUNGLE *® KEEPER OF THE BEES * GALLANT 
FOOL * THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST x I CON- 
QUER THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY * IN 
OLD SANTA FE * EAT ’EM ALIVE x* CITY LIMITS 
% MAN’S BEST FRIEND * KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
*% SILENT ENEMY * JANE EYRE * KLONDIKE * 
RUSTLER'S PARADISE * HEARTS OF HUMANITY * 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES * MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 
* NOW OR NEVER x THIRTEENTH GUEST * RED 
HAIRED ALIBI * all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS x 
all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- 
ERNS x all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures *% and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
Altogether 150 Features and 400 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 
Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 
Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











College, High School, Grade Teachers 


We Place You In The Better Positions 
Our Territory Middle West and West 
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linen and muslin, brushes and paints, and scores of 
other odds and ends. New needs develop with each 
individual diorama, and each diorama presents a new 
problem to be solved, according to Townsley. 


Proposed |6mm. Restrictions Dropped in Denver 
A group of nine theatre managers in Denver, Colo 
rado, recently submitted a resolution to the president 
of the City Council to restrict the use of 16 mm. films 
to licensed operators in places subject to entertainment 
license fees and to all building regulations that apply 
to theatres. The resolution stated that “There has re- 
cently developed in our community a non-taxable, non 
licensing, series of exhibitions of motion pictures prin 
cipally on the 16 mm. film in churches, schools, and 
other non-theatrical places of exhibition; and while 
this 16 mm. film is non-inflammable, nevertheless, it 
calls for expert knowledge of electrical conditions, other 
wise audiences are endangered because there are no 
regulations as to lighting, aisle clearance, etc.” 

So much public protest was aroused among those 
who use 16 mm. films in schools, churches, homes, etc.. 
that the theatre managers’ organization withdrew their 
request, stating that they did so “because of the mis- 
understanding at this time of the prime question, public 
safety.” Their letter of withdrawal added that “Many 
fans for the 16 mm. home size film have felt that this 
would interfere with their personal showings of their 
own film, which is not the intention.” 


Movie Theater Comes to School 


(Continued from page 46) 


by the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 

America, Inc. Sample copies of this may be obtained 

free from their office at 28 West Forty-fourth Street, 

New York, New York. Additional copies. are sold for 

a nominal fee. Our library now has quite a large col- 

lection of these on file. Pupils also bring in motion pic- 

ture materials which they encounter in their reading. 

The following is taken from the “Course of Study 

in English,” Great Falls High School : 

1. The teacher must vary her method to suit the 
needs of the group, the individual, and the partt- 
cular type of films that are available at that time. 

2. The teacher should remember that the purpose of 

photoplays is primarily for enjoyment. 

3. A teacher must be “movie wise” in order to win 
the pupils’ confidence ; in other words, if neces- 
sary, to know more about film materials than the 
students do at that particular time. 

A few of the aims that strike me as being worth- 

while are the following: 

1. To develop the pupils’ apprecia‘ion of the art of 
photoplay. 

2. To develop the pupils’ appreciation of the literary 
sources of plays. (Through this we aim to show 
the correlation between photoplays and literature). 

3. To develop the pupils’ understanding of the basic 
theories, movements, and conflicts in selected cur- 
rent photoplays. 

4. To develop the pupils’ understanding of the stand- 
ards of tastes for judging photoplays. 
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The unit covers a three weeks period, which 
rather short time. But we have recently also added 
a unit on newspapers and one on magazine reading to 
an already full course of study; consequently mor 
movie unit time is not yet available. To allow for in 
dividual differences, pupils are encouraged to stress 
various phases of motion picture production; such as 
direction, photography, make-up, trick photography, 
costumes, etc. In this way a larger number of 
dividuals are stimulated and interested 

During the unit course each class selects membe1 
for our Critic Club. This club conducts the movie 
column in our high school paper. The purpose is to 
try to acquaint the high school reader with the calibe: 
of the offerings at the local theaters for the coming 
week. The evaluations are based on reading and on a 
summary of other critical ratings, such as Educational 
Screen “Eilm Estimates” and reviewing columns in 
Time, Newsweek, Liberty and elsewhere. This column 
is clipped and posted on the bulletin boards in the soph« 
more English classes and is a constant reminder of the 
movie appreciation unit. 

That we are at least partially successful in raising 
young peoples’ movie standards is indicated by the girl 
who ironically put into one very terse sentence the 
sentinent of a large number of our young theater 
attendants. “I don’t like this stuff. I used to enjoy 
every show I went to, but now you have spoiled about 
half of them for me.” Here we see, although the stu 
dent herself does not as yet recognize this clearly, th 


beginnings of discrimination. Increasing experience 


+ 


enable her to cut off her list the “‘half’’ she does not 
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SEND FOR THE 
FRR-EEE 
CLEARANCE 
SALE BOOK ! 











Many unusual bargains offered in Central's 
40th Anniversary Clearance Sale Book — 
just out! Everything photographic — new 
and used. Write for Free Copy NOW! 





now enjoy and attend only the good films. So once more 
she will be enjoying every film she sees, but it will 
now be an informed and enriched enjoyment. A still 
better hint of the effectiveness of our work is that 
twenty-four out of a total of twenty-five pupil nomin- 
ations of films as, “outstandingly good,” were after- 
ward included in a composite rating put out by na- 
ionally recognized groups. The twenty-fifth was a 
foreign film which had not been shown in Great Falls. 








From The Laboratory Of 


PROF. |. V. PAVLOV 


(Nobel Prize Winner ) 


Comes A Study Unsurpassed 
In Thoroughness On The Subject Of 


The Nervous System 


A 16mm Silent Film in 5 Sections 
Ist Section—The Development Of The Nervous 
System In Vertebrates And Invertebrates. 2 Reels 
2nd Section—Reflex Action: Development Of Neu- 
rons; Function Of Motor Nerve; Responses 


To Stimulation; Etc. | Reel 

3rd Section—The Spinal Cord: Study OF The 
Function Of The Spinal Cord. 2 Reels 

4th Section—The Brain: Structure And Function. 
5 Reels 


5th Section—The Study of Conditioned And 
Unconditioned Reflex Behavior in Different 
Organisms. t Reels 


Unique For Its Utilization 
Of Experiments On 
Living Subjects 


Now Available For Outright Sale Or Lease 
For Detailed Information—Write 


DEPT. P 


GARRISON 600 sx 
1600 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 








35 MM. FILM 


] ‘cal eligi 


GENERAL SCIENCE 

Ten months’ work in this subject visualized on film—450 
frames in 11 rolls as follows: Water, Air, Levers, Inclined 
Planes, Pulleys, Energy, Heat, Sound, Light, Magnetism, 
Electricity; $2 each roll, $20 per set of 11 rolls. Also a 
collateral roll on Optical Illusions at $2. 
PHYSICS 

Those topics universally considered minimum require- 
ments for high school courses are covered in Principles of 
Physics—-245 frames in seven rolls at $2 each or $12 for 
the set. Collateral rolls on Optical Illusions and Mechanical 
Motion at $2 each. Also a standard lantern slide of the 
American Flag in complementary colors which strikingly 
demonstrates retinal fatigue and negative after-images, 
priced at $1.50. 
CHEMISTRY 

Principles of Chemistry deals with the minimum essen- 
tials for high school courses—380 frames in eight rolls at 
$2 each or $14 for the set. 


SLIDES by 


FOR CONVENIENCE CLIP COUPON 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me free literature and sample strips of film. My 
particular interests are checked below: 
General Science Physics Chemistry 
Nam« 


School 


Address 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by The Staff 





The Journal of Educational Sociology (12: 129 
192, November '38) As stated on the cover, “The Mo- 
tion Picture as an Educational Medium” is the 
subject treated in the six articles comprising this 
issue of which Frederic M. Thrasher, New York 
University, is editor. 

“Film Appreciation in Great Britain,” by Ernest 
Dyer, argues for the training of film taste and dis- 
crimination in children because “if the standard of 
public taste in films is to be raised we must begin 
with the children.” Efforts of various English and 
Scottish Film Societies in this direction are sum- 
marized. It is significant that the new Handbook 
issued by the Board of Education for the first time 
gives official recognition to the importance of films 
in education, offering suggestions for effective ac- 
tivity to teachers. 

“Hollywood and Pedagogy,” by Ralph Jester, 
presents in brief the attitude of the theatrical indus- 
try to the production of instructive and documen- 
tary films. Most producers are indifferent to the 
social implications of the motion picture, being con- 
cerned only with the entertainment angle. How- 
ever, the writer believes that when and if the edu- 
cational market is developed to a profitable point, 
Hollywood will produce for it. As a step in that 
direction, the short subjects made from Paramount 
features for the school field are cited. 

“The Cinema Explodes the Stork Myth,” by Ger- 
aldine Sartain, is a resume of the controversy which 
attended the exhibition of the educational picture, The 
Birth of a Baby. Of all the editorial comment praising 
the film, that of The Churchman is quoted. They pre- 
dict that the film “will accomplish for humanity one 
of the most constructive services in the history of 
civilization.” 

“The Motion-Picture Program and Policy of the 





Have you discovered 


NATURE NOTES® 


EACHERS, park naturalists, others write us, 

“Why haven’t I known about NATURE NOTES 

before?” “A big help in my work.” “It human- 
izes nature study.” “Has excellent illustrations.” 


There’s no other magazine quite like NATURE 
NOTES. Though small in size, it is packed with 
authentic nature lore. Not dry—_not too sentimental 

it treats nature like the fascinating subject it is. 


Send 25c coin or stamps for a 4 months’ trial and 
embark on a voyage of discovery. Better still, send 
$1 for a full year’s subscription. (SPECIAL—6 free 
back numbers with each new yearly subscription, 
while our supplies last.) 


NATURE NOTES 


The Magazine of Outdoor Information 
4800 PROSPECT ROAD 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 














United States Government,” by Fanning Hearon, pre- 
sents a complete and interesting summary of film pro- 
duction and distribution activities of the various gov- 
ernment departments. Three—Agriculture, Interior and 
War—have their own laboratory facilities ; others have 
their films made by commercial producers. The most 
outstanding Government film unit at the moment is 
the Farm Security Administration with its two ex- 
cellent films, The Plow that Broke the Plains and The 
River, which films have stimulated the use of Federal 
films. The work of the Division of Motion Pictures of 
the Department of Interior, including data on the cost 
of operation, is covered in more detail inasmuch as the 
writer was formerly director of this Division. 

“Some Recent Developments in the Educational Film 
Field,” by Hilla Wehberg, surveys recent projects or- 
ganized for the promotion of research, distribution, 
production and planning in this field. The General Edu 
cation Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has given 
financial assistance to all the national efforts described. 

“The Possibilities of Teaching French with Motion 
Pictures,” by Cybele Pomerance, finds that a French 
language film aids little in the teaching of vocabulary 
but a film on phonetics can contribute a great deal. 
Geography, history, literature, habits and customs of 
France can be taught effectively with the film. Specific 
films are recommended for use with these subjects, 
thereby adding considerably to the value of the article. 


Michigan Education Journal (16: 218-19, January 
39) “Moviecation,” by J. Harry Adams, Principal, 
Central High School, Bay City, Michigan. 

The organization and administration of a “movie 
cation” program at Bay City School is here outlined 
in some detail. At an initial cost of $750, for a 
sound projector and screens, the needs of 2200 stu- 
dents are served. The showing of noon-hour movies 
at a two to five cent charge has helped to defray 
this cost. Mr. Adams recommends that schools pur- 
chase films insofar as they can afford them, as this 
plan is more economical in the long run. Further, it 
offers the advantage of having the subjects avail- 
able when wanted, and permits teachers to make 
more careful adaptation of them to the course of 
study. 


The Elementary School Journal (39: 280-88, 
December ’38) “What Children See in Pictures,” 
by William A. Miller, Butler School, Springfield, 
[linois. 

The importance of teacher guidance in the use of 
pictures as a teaching aid, is demonstrated in this 
interesting report of a study made to determine 
what children in the third grade saw in six pictures 
without the suggestion of any definite direction. 
One hundred children furnished the data for the 
study. Results of the investigation showed (1) that 
children see relatively few of the items which make 
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For Health d Physical 
Education Directors 

* 2 
Keystone Units in Health and Safety 
HEALTH 
PIG sssiccssantcsitcinteniaslicasnataieg Cigna ee rein 29 Lantern Slides 
Skeletal and Muscular System... sscssseeees 29 Lantern Slides 
LR FOP ssoristanccsensapncnsseiesiissiornpbenatloebosnemanenas 29 Lantern Slides 
Circulestion cnicl Peer ircttioriioaiccsiccssccsscccccocscecoesse 21 Lantern Slides 
EN, SR oi iisncaxcswstunninccvsuniinnsteaansemammaane 16 Lantern Slides 
TONE cstissicsicsicetcnteeivnttantiatcammomaata sean 25 Lantern Slides 
Each unit is accompanied by a descriptive manual for the 
teacher, prepared by F. W. Maroney, M.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education and Instructor in Anatomy and 
Physiology, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
SAFETY 
SOCHNE -Cor. TENS: FEMI oso ccncdscdicocccccsansessciotencs 30 Lantern Slides 
SC Eh TR PACU a asisehedsaetdscecertaccemamecued 30 Lantern Slides 
Each unit is accompanied by a descriptive manual for the 
teacher, prepared by Harry Barsantee, of The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, well-known authority on safety problems. 
Any or all units will be sent to subscribers . 
to Educational Screen on ten days’ approval 
Keystone View Compan 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
i etnmeeelll 
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Educational Attractions — 


Informative themes in delightful dramatic dressings. In 16mm. film. 


“WILD INNOCENCE" 


An unusual presentation of wild life in the Australian 
‘ wilderness. Featuring the taming and training of 
—, = an absorbing dramatic setting. — In 
reels, S.O.F. Running time: 63 minutes. 


“THE FIGHT FOR PEACE" 


Vivid, authentic, awe inspiring scenes of the devastations, 
war terrors, and civilian distress in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. Compiled and produced by WILLEM HENDRIK 
VAN LOON. In 8 reels, S.O.F. oo, ee. 
" ' u NTIMAT 
PORT O' CALL SSE VLL, SERIES. 
Far reaching, exceptionally intimate visits to the far 
corners of the world. Produced by the noted world 
traveler and lecturer, DEAN H. DICKASON. Ai series 
of 31 single reel S.O.F. subjects. 
— SEVENTH AVE. 
POST PICTURES CORP. {a Sune ciry 
















“Educational Films of Merit” 


THE STREETCAR 
ABC OF TRANSPORTATION SERIES, PART TWO 
One Reel Silent, $24.00 with Study Guide 


For preview print, information, or catalog write to 




















BAILEY FILM SERVICE 
3405 University Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
Authentic! Realistic! Dramatic! 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE U. S. 


supplemented with maps and diagrams. 
Write for rental or purchase price and catalog list- 
ing selected Shorts, Features and Recess Programs. 
AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 
16mm. Sound Exclusively 
661 Bleomfield Ave. Dept. E Bleemfield, N. J. 



















BICYCLE SAFETY FILM 


SPINNING SPOKES is a swift, convincing story in | reel, 16 mm 
silent. School produced for school audiences. Rental, $1.00 for 
a day's use or $3.00 for a week, plus postage. 
H. M. Kuckuk, 4106 North 24th Place 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 























LANTERN SLIDES made in 
colors or black and white from photos, 
books, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


“Type-it” Slides. 
TYPEWRITE YOUR 
MESSAGE 





magazines, charts, maps, etc. 


On “TYPE-IT" Slides 
for Quick Projection. 
in use over 20 years 
50 “Type-it"” Slides $1.25 
in 5 colors or assorted 


SLIDE MAKERS SINCE 1909 


‘OW “ALD SVSNVH 


Kansas City Slide Company 
1719 Wyandotte, City, Mo. 








we KANSAS CITY SLIDE CO. 


Kansas 








Ask for sample “‘Type-It’’ Slide. 











Only the Best 
lémm SOUND FILM 16mm 


Low rental rates include transportation charges. 
Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


THE MANWNSE LIBRARY 2439. AUBURN AvE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























“NEWS PARADE OF THE YEAR” 


A Current Events Film for Your School Library 


Modern History in Review ... European Crises, Spanish 
and China Wars... Aviation’s March and other 

notable world events. 
16MM: 360° SILENT, §$ 8.75 
8MM: 1!80' SILENT, 


350' SOUND-ON-FILM, 
$ 5.50 


$17.50 


CASTLE FILMS 


Kiem 2010 @2237553 S10 72 Wade, 3) mde) ) Grek e 4 








1939 catalogue describing ““News Parade 
News, Travel and other 


MAIL | For NEW 
THIS > of the Year” and 50 Historic, 
educational films. 
‘ 
COUPON ; 
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Name 
TODAY! Address 
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up a picture, and (2) the items are seen in isolation 
rather than as parts of a unified whole, the 
important items often 
children. Few saw the 


generalized items which 


most 
notice of the 
between the 
unite 


escaping the 
relations three 
or four to make the 


meaning of the picture clear. 


Journal of the N.E.A. (28: 20-21, 
“Second Graders Learn Photography,” by 


A. Finch. 


January °39) 


Elmer 


The construction and use of pinhole cameras 
turnished a valuable and pleasant experience for 
the second-grade children of Amityville Public 


Schools, New York, according to their 
science teacher. The pupils took joy 
printing and mounting of the pictures. Such a pro 
ject as Mr. 

skills and considerable 
class work. 


general 
also in the 
Finch describes involves a wide variety 


integration with regular 


Western Journal of Education (44:10-11, No- 
vember ’38) “A High School ’Goes Hollywood’ ’ 
by John Allan Smith. 


In this account of a cinematic venture by the 


students at the Fremont High School, Los Angeles, 


all the phases of producing a motion picture are 


discussed—the script, photography, editing and 
sound recording. The total cost of “Our World,” 
as the students titled their feature-length movie, 
was approximately $800. The article ends with a 


few little helpful hints which should be observed 


by other schools who engage in similar projects. 


Book Reviews 


Motion Picrures, by Mary E. Townes 


College. Co 


@ TEACHING WITH 
Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
lumbia University, New York, 1938. 25 pages, | 

This new publication from Columbia University 
compact little bibliography on information and 
materials which will be helpful to 


aper. 25 
provides th 
sources of 


teachers who are using the 


motion picture as a teaching aid, as well as to groups interested 
in the study of the theatrical film as an educative force. Part 
I lists important basic books, research studies, periodicals and 


devoted to the educational film, and source lists 


films. Part I lists 


yearbe rt ks 


for such research studies on the 


theatrical films on children, books and manuals on photoplay 
appreciation, and other material pertinent to this topi \ brief 
bibliography on “Making Motion Pictures in the School’ is 


offered in Part III. 


@M Sarety Epucation Turoucu Scnuoors—Research Bulletin, 
Vol. XVI, No. 5, November 1938. Published by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association. 298 pages 
paper, 25c. 


In November 1937 the Research Division mailed a ques 


tionnaire to 100,000 classroom teachers on the teaching of 


in schools. An analysis of their replies constitutes the major 
portion of the material included in this bulletin which should 
prove a decidedly stimulating and suggestive guide to others 
in the teaching field. 

The first five parts of this bulletin deal with (1) current 
school practices in safety education, (2) methods safety 
teaching, (3) sources of instructional materials used, (4) neces 

» teaching of safety, and (5) problems 


sary improvements in the 
that lie ahead. The 


agencies 


; : ; ' 
sixth part includes lists of educational and 


making available school materials on 
pamphlets and 
distributing 


state 


non-school 
other publicati¢ ns— 


films and 


charts, 
local 


representative 


safety—posters, 
slides, 


courses of study 


national, state and sources 


and a compilation of 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green 


Accept no substitute 


15 THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 














Part seven reviews over 100 safety films ar ides o1 
phases of safety—street and highway, fire preventior 
aid, driver training, et vith information as to prices 
level suitability, and sources. These last two chapters 
bulletin should be of special benefit 

instruction, curriculum committees, and others concerned 
the problem of securing good instructional visual aids 


teaching of safety. 


Among Ourselves 

(Concluded fi page 55 

its value and quality as a teaching film and of 

excellent results in safety education which it gives 
The picture is, through the grant of the Automotive 


Safety Foundation and the Highway Education Board. 


loaned free to schools so far as the available supply of 
prints makes possible, on application to the nation 
distributor, Films of Commerce Ci Inc., 21 We 


46th Street. New York City. Prints are on depo it 
with most of the Visual Instruction Bureaus of 
state universities, other educational film libraries, 
most of the larger school systems of the country 

have visual instruction bureaus. It also being dis 
iY ; 


tributed directly by the national dis‘ributor from Bo 
ton, New York and Pittsburgh. Automobile clubs and 


7 - + ] 1 


Safety Councils have been of great aid in the showing 
of the film and many thousands of spectators have seen 
it through these channels. 

Schools having motion picture equipment are cit 
cularized periodically with announcement of the avail 
ability of the film and application blanks for us¢ 
order to maintain the demand for the film. The exist 
ing demand continues to be more than twice as great 
as can be supplied with the present available prints 
and more requests have to be refused or postponed that 
can be granted. 

The press of the country were generous in 


providing publicity for the picture 


articles and two full-page feature stories concerning the 


picture appeared in metropolitan dailies and shorte1 
stories appeared concerning it in several thousand 


papers and many magazines. Illustrations from the 
film appeared in several hundred papers and Will 
Johnstone, of the New York World Telegram, based 
one of his cartoons on it, which is reproduced with 


this article. 


American Education Week Cartoon Project 


This project in connection with the 1939 observance: 


of American Education Week, announced by the Journal 


of the N.E.A., is open to any high school student 
Awards will be given to those submitting the bes 
cartoons, many of which will be published. Writ 


to the Division of Publications, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 


St., N. W., Washington, D. C., for full details. 


Several feature 
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NEW FEATURES 


of Outstanding Excellence in 


SOUND-ON-FILM 











16mm. 











RAINBOW ON THE RIVER 
with the sensational young songster, BOBBY BREEN, 
supported by MAY ROBSON, CHARLES BUTTER- 
WORTH and the HALL JOHNSON CHOIR. A dra- 
matic, touching story of the aftermath of the Civil 
War in the strifetorn South. 8 reels. 


HEARTS DESIRE 
featuring RICHARD TAUBER in a stirring drama of a 
great singer who rises from obscurity to fame. 8 reels. 


RADIO FOLLIES 
with HELEN CHANDLER. A six reel musical that is 


entertainment plus. 


ROMANCE OF THE LIMBERLOST 
Gene Straiton-Porter’s wholesome, heartwarming 
story, brilliantly acted by Jean Parker, Eric Linden 
and a strong cast. 9 reels. 


MARINES ARE HERE 
The amusing, thrilling tale of two marines who are 
loyal to the memory of their buddy. Tense, timely, 
with a top-ranking cast. 7 reels. 


x *k * 
TRAVELS IN COLOR 


Presenting for the first time, 1§mm. sound films in color, with such 
noteworthy pictures as: 


FRANCE 


French life in city and country with John Martin as commentator. 
4 reels. Silent as well as sound version avaiiable. 


TIBET 
“PENTHOUSE OF THE GODS” 
The innermost Lamaseries and cities of Tibet as seen by Theos 
Bernard, the only white man to become a Lama. 4 reels. 





Send for catalog of over 1200 
Educational and Entertainment 
subjects — for rent or sale. 




















WALTER O. 


GUTLORHN, Inc. 


35 W. 45th St. Dept. E-2 New York 
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Current Film Releases 





An Australian Animal Picture 
Wild Innocence gives an interesting 
portrayal of wild life in the Australian 
bush and tells an absorbing dramatic 
tale in which an extraordinary boxing 
kangaroo, named Chut, stars. After its 
mother is shot by hunters, Chut finds 
its way to a ranch, where the kind owner 
raises the animal as a pet and teaches him 
to box. Mortgage trouble forces the 
rancher to sell Chut to a circus where 
he becomes a hit but is cruelly treated. 
After whipping his trainer, Chut es- 
capes, is chased, but rescued by his 
former master and brought back to the 
ranch. 
. This six-reel sound feature is instruct 
ive and engaging entertainment. 16mm 
rights are controlled by Post. Pictures 
Corporation, 723 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. The subject may be rented 
from Lewis Film Service, 224 N. Market 
St., Wichita, Kansas, and also from 
Ideal Pictures, 30 E. Eighth St., Chicago. 


A New Release—"How 
Motion Pictures Move 


and Talk'' 


This significant production by the Bell 
and Howell Company How Motion 
Pictures Move and Talk—is available in 
either sound or silent version. Any school 
may have one day’s free use of either 
version through the distribution channels 
of Castle Films, Wrigley Building, Chi- 
cago, or by writing Bell and Howell 
Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chi 
cago. 

‘his film offers a clear, vivid, ex- 
tremely compact presentation of the me 
chanical, electrical and visual principles 
behind modern talking movie films. The 
pictured story traces the production of 
a Hollywood feature from the unper 
forated raw film to the final shipment 
of l6mm. reduction sound prints in 
labeled metal containers. It illustrates 
“persistence of vision,’ the momentary 


retention of images within the eye which 
alone makes possible the illusion of mo 
tion on the screen. The part played by 
each successive machine—perforator, cam 
era, developing machine, splicer, printer, 
projector—is then made clear. The re 
cording of sound on the film and _ its 
reproduction are portrayed by animated 
drawings (see accompanying illustration 
from the film), and by showing an actual 
image of the sound track of the voice 
explaining how sound reproduction takes 
place. 

A particularly full teachers’ pamphlet 
accompanies the film. Features are an his 
torical outline of the moving picture idea 
from 1600 B.C. to the present time—a 
list of needed technical terms—a vocab 
ulary aid on words new to pupils—and 
especially a series of selected stills from 
the film with elaborate explanatory cap- 
tions giving the contents in continuity 
form. By use of both sound and silent 
versions with different test groups teach 
ers can make interesting comparisons in 
teaching results and_ teaching 
with the two film forms 


methods 


NICI CO. ra n 
YELS J OREt 


New Gutlohn Films 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
the release for the first time of a four- 


announces 


reel l6mm. sound picture on France in 
portraying the colorful 
of that country, with its folk lore and 
quaint customs. Paris, Brittany, 
deaux, Cannes and other world-famed 
centers of historical, artistic and timely 
significance are shown in great detail. 
A silent version is also available. With 
the aid of the French Chamber of Com 
merce, who will supervise the handling 
of these films in the future, the Gutlohn 
Company plan to distribute many addi- 
tional French films in conjunction with 
the French Cinema Center. 


color, beauty 


Bor- 


Out of Tibet comes an unusual color 
picture in 16mm sound which has been ac- 


NE CHANGES 


WAVES 


Animated diagram showing how sound waves are recorded on motion picture film. On the screen, the action starts at the 
extreme left-hand margin, and is limited to one element and one action at a time. (From //ow J/o 


INTO 
AL IMPULSES 





TO VIBRATE 
A TINY MIRROR 


[THE MIRROR REFLECTS | 
| A RIBBON OF LIGHT TO 


PATTERN ON THE FILM | 
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quired by Gutlohn. This four-reel film is 
the work of Theos Bernard, the first white 
man ever to live in the Lamasteries and 


Cities of Tibet, and records his life 
amongst the Tibetans. The beauty of the 
mysterious plateau with its deeply re- 


ligious people is fully revealed in the 
picture. 

Walter O. Gutlohn Inc. also announce 
the release of a two-reel 16mm silent film 
in color on Hungary, depicting its color 
dances, customs and _ handi- 


ful peasant 
craft. 
Sailing last month, on board the S. S, 
Stellar Polaris to produce a series of 
educational and theatre travelogues, Capt 
R. Stuart Murray, member of the Ex- 
Club and active Dirertor of 
Geographical Films, will seek not only 
the unusual but the routine arts, crafts 
and customs of the natives of many little 
known places in the South Seas and 
other countries on his world tour rhe 
films when released in 16mm. sound and 
distributed by Walter O 


plorers 


silent will be 
Gutlohn, Inc. 


Additions to Ideal Library 
Bertram Willoughby, President of Ideal 
Pictures Corporation, announces the a¢ 
quisition of three 16 mm sound features 
school field 


of especial interest to its 


Tundra, in 8 reels, is a heroic drama of 
the Arctic. It tells a thrilling story of 
the “Flying Doctor,” risking his life, 
to save the isolated’ villages the 
Tundra. The largest assembly of Arcti 
wild animal life ever photographed ap- 
pears in this picture. With Wallhamson 


Beneath the Sea presents six reels of 


nature’s drama of beauty and tragedy 


beneath the sea. It shows the spearing 
of thirty-foot devil fish, 
ing sunken treasure galleons, 
sharks, hand-to-hand combats, and swim- 
mers clutched in the death tentacles of 


divers explor- 


man-eating 


the giant octopus. 
Wild Innocence, described as a delight- 
ful animal picture, is the third release. 
Incidentally Bertram Willoughby is 
working on his 1939-40 catalogue, which 
will be the 20th Anniversary 
of his entry into the non-theatrical busi- 


Catalogue 


ness. 


ee 
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STUDENTS, SCIENCE TEACHERS 


Spelltound UNWEESiL (f 
By These Magical Educational Films! SOUND PROJECTORS 
New All-Purpose Model B 


Combined utility is offered in this 
newly designed 16MM Sound Pro- 
jector. Precision built. Completely 
flexible for the varied demands 
of classroom and auditorium. 


ee 
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Natural Sciences Explained with Aid 
of Scientific Cinematography 


RE-VIEW audiences of students and prominent American educators 

have literally applauded these remarkable educational films. seing 

products of patience, skill, and love for the natural sciences, they 
reveal months of enlightening laboratory demonstrations performed by 
eminent European scientists. With the use of scientific cinematography, 
plants actually assume the characteristics of human beings Experi- 
ments in physics disclose facts never before demonstrated in the 
school lab. 
UFA Educational Films are the newest achievement in the dramatiza 





tion of science. Now available for purchase or rental in ilent or 
sound in 16 MM or 35 MM Write immediately for literature describing a 
“Plant Power,” ‘‘Sensitivity in Plants,”’ “Liquid Air,’ Moving X-Ray ii ee 





Complete, ready to operate 


Universal Sound Projector 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1921 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room— 1600 Broadway, N. Y.C. 


“The Ant City,’”’ “The Life of the Bee.” 


UFA EDUCATIONAL FILMS 








729 Seventh Avenue «+ New York City 















Sediiaiteny Grade Subjects we compoeed ate tout Giese in ee Tee ene Castle Subjects 


§ Series, one in 


Educational Film Service of Battl ae a ane ; = ; 
. Making Series, and The Sport Parade of 1938, a companion 
Creek, Michigan, has produced several Re aE ee hae ai Diaadiees ; " 
’ , 1 reel entitled A hreshing Grain. picture to their News Parade of the 
l6mm silent subjects in response to the epee egpaer > ; ' th 7 : fe: 
| for fil ek ‘table { r tudy guides are included with most of Year, has been released by Castle Films, 
need for film material suitable for the a sad yp agai : . y - 
; ai ‘ ese subjects at no extra cost. Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, in 
early elementary grades Some of the - A 
Se ile : 16mm sound and silent, and 8mm silent. 
titles are Dinner Time n the Farm pai z , 
: : é [he world’s champions and_ record- 
Animals of the Zoo, Circus City, Here F ‘ Hi -_ seer ae : = deities amen seen 
a yreakers are see ak 
Comes the Circus, Boats of the Great oreign istorica : a S P 
Lakes. The St yr 1] | - history—among them Captain Eyston, 
~aReS, 1¢ ory of ViliRk, . oa i 7 ° * p 
ae gag é Feature in |6mm auto speed ace, Joe Lewis, Count Rossi, 
Bread, The Post Office and Fire Fighters ; - ; “ : ; 
: afi ry noe eee Soe pee ee ae Italian speed-boat king, Glenn Cunning- 
Many of these reels are also suitabl ne notable production, earls of the >: ) . 
: : naa 1, “Gee ‘es ham, Birger Ruud, ski master. Other 
for other grade levels. Mr. Keith Elliott, vn, has een condensed from a a ora : 
os é : : 1 el ‘ ‘ 6 significant matches in water sports, tennis, 
formerly chairman of the visual education l<-reel picture to a 6-reel 16mm version, | If 1 | acing are pictured 
Sy f er | OLO, GO anc 1orse rac are Cc ed. 
committee in the local public schools utting out the modern story completely. I 8 2 r 8 I ; - 
: , et os SRNR we he eae es Tie \nother new Castle sport subject is 
and now manager of the Educational equences whiclf have been too mature ug ara. ; 
c. é , as : ; : nn “ane Si Or pees ee ; Sea Going Thrills, a startling camera 
Film Service, offers this material for U dl ut adult audiences have also Re ; > ‘ po 
ieee dal ne es | . : on record of Captain Warwick M. Tomp- 
rental or sale. One free film, Jron Or een deleted, making the film a suitable aa ; : 
. , , ee me oe ne kins’ daring adventure cruise “around 
to Stoves, suitable for later elementary istorical picture tor the educational : : g . 
; ae rt EE hae | Cape Horn with his brave family and 
classes, high school sc1ence or shop eid mis revision 1aS een made by . a so 2 
"bags aisle Pp; ae ost EE : crew on his &5 foot sloop. A third pro- 
classes. is available. Pictorial Film Library, 130 W. 46th St., a ; ‘ : ; 
New York Cit) The film is also avail duction is a travel film on New York, 
e\ OTK \ I > SO , ee . . . F 
*. 2 * we | x Pea the Wonder City, presenting intimate 
ible for rent from Lewis Film Service, r _ ; “ : it 1 
. .: : . ANE : . m- glimpses of the city an its people 
Bailey Film Servi e, 3405 Universit Wichita, Kansas - I 4 I at 
Ay ; striking panoramas, famous streets and 
Avenue, Los Angeles, is another source he subject matter of the picture in pas 7. : 
for education: . , ; buildings, and magnificent night scenes. 
or educational films designed specially olves tour centuries and tells the stories (Concluded on page 69) 
for elementary and intermediate grades. f seven famous pearls, given in the 16th 
One of their most recent films is a entury by the Pope, Clement VII, to so a c . 
l6mm silent reel on The Streetcar, the his niece Catherine de Medici. The story S V ~ M 
second ina series called The ABC y ends with the insertion of four ot the . ae roves 
Transportation, the first of which was on pearls into the Crown of England by \fter twenty years at 327 South La- 
Elevated Trains. The film shows the im Queen Victoria The film has a fine Salle Street, the Society for Visual 
portant part the streetcar plays in Amer ast, including Sacha Guitry, and is Education, pioneer manufacturers of 
ican urban transportation, using one of recommended for language students par Picturol projectors and filmslides, have 
the new streamlined models in service ticularly, although it can be understood moved their headquarters to 100 East 
on the Los Angeles railway aS an @xX- y\ all audi nces | yialogue is in French, Ohio Street, Chicago. Increased busi- 
ample of the typical streetcar. Other Italian and English, with English trans- ness demands and production activity 


a oe os Phin th ; Saat , bade ns } i 
Productions which the Bailey Film Service tio have necessitated larger quarters. 
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IN AND FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





Projectors and Projection Techniques Improved through 


Department Regulations 


MONG the duties of the Department of Labor and 
Industry of Pennsylvania is the supervision of 

the use of lantern slide projectors and motion picture 
projectors in schools and other public buildings of the 
Commonwealth. In pursuit of this obligation, and 
through the cooperation of the visual education 
workers, the Department has set up regulations for the 
use of projectors in school buildings ; standards which 
projectors must meet to be approved for use in such 
buildings; and license requirements for non-theatrical 
projectionists. These regulations are in the interest of 
personal and property safety, economy in the purchase 
of projectors, and efficiency in classroom instruction. 
The Department recognizes two types of motion pic- 
ture films: one, the inflammable or nitro-cellulose 
films ; and the other, the slow burning, non-inflammable 
or acetate-cellulose films. Two types of building per- 
mits are also provided. One covers buildings or rooms 
in which either inflammable or non-inflammable films 
may be used. Such permits are only issued when an ap- 
proved fireproof booth is provided. The other permit 
The HOLMES 16mm. 
that has made theatre profes- 
sionals sit up and take notice. 
















24 feet wide on screen over 
125 feet away and the audi- 
ence never realized it wasn’t 
a 35mm. Holmes are lamp 
projectors have placed 
16mm. in a new field of oper- 
ation, where large audiences, 
extra speakers, microphones 
and electrical transcriptions 


are desired. 


Write for latest 
Catalog and about 
FREE DEMON- 
STRATION. 


arc lamp. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1813 Orchard St. Chicago 


‘is 16mm aad 35mm 





High intensity 


Also made in 
low intensity. 






covers buildings in which slow-burning film, both 
35-mm and 16-mm, only may be exhibited. Since 
all 16-mm film is of safety stock, and the projectors 
used must be on the approved list, the Department has 
ruled that no permit is required for exhibiting 16-mm 
motion pictures for classroom instruction, but the pro 
jectionist must be licensed. License cards are issued 
by the Department of Labor and Industry without 
sound equipment for classroom and public exhibitions, 
or with sound for classroom instruction purposes only. 
A state examination and a license fee are required for 
the license to use the 16-mm projector for public ex 
hibitions. All portable projectors must be approved 
by the Department of Labor and Industry. A list of 
both still and motion picture projectors which have 
been approved may be obtained from the Department 
upon request. 


Standards For Still Projectors 


The Department’s set of standards for still pro- 
jectors state that all still projectors should (a) be 
sturdy, simple, safe from fire hazards, durable; (b) 
be easy to clean, adjust, carry, operate; (c) be pro- 
vided with a brilliant illuminant, but so ventilated as 
to prevent excessive heating; (d) have good mirrors, 
large condensers, and “half size’? objective lenses; 
(e) produce sparkling “screen pictures” in the average 
classroom. No license is required to operate the still 
projectors. 

Similar standards have been adopted by manufac 
turers of projectors. For instance, one company has 
been featuring in its ads, “The Essential Features of 
a Modern Classroom Lantern,” as follows: (a) Pedes- 
tal base with rubber feet, (b) Double-tilting device 
horizontal and perpendicular; (c) Non-heat conduct- 
ing; (d) Hinged lamp house, permitting easy access 
to lamp and condenser; (e) Large diameter lens, al- 
lowing operation in partially darkened room; (f) 
Ventilated lamp house; (g) Dull finish, eliminating 
annoying reflections; (h) Universal condensers, ac 
commodating lenses from 614” to 22” focus without 
change; (i) Precentered base lamp, eliminating any 
adjustment by the teacher; (j) Double slide carrier; 
(k) Spiral focusing lens, the “fool proof” adjustment. 


Standards for 16mm Motion Picture Projectors 


Since inferior machines are a liability to school 
districts, schools are urged to purchase only those 
projectors approved by the Department of Labor and 
Industry. The 16-mm motion picture projectors on 
the approved list must be: (a) Simple, safe, durable; 
(b) Easy to operate, adjust, clean, oil, carry; (c) Easy 
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16mm Sound NEW 16mm Sound 


EDUCATIONAL 


% TUNDRA—an heroic drama wind 
swept barrens of the Arctic. Pt d by 
Carl Laemmle. 

% WILD INNOCENCE—a “Black Beauty” type 
of story, about CHUT, the kangar Filmed 
in Australia. 

% WITH WILLIAMSON BENEATH THE SEA 
a thrilling story of undersea life 

% BRING 'EM BACK ALIVE—Frank Buck's i 
mortal record of the Kings of the Jungle 

% LIFE AND LOVES OF BEETHOVEN—a great 


{4) 


* 


Ask for our “Golden Rod” Supplement Listing 


FEATURES 
for the 


Enrichment of 
Learning 


musical and dramatic film, with Fr 
logue and English Harr 
Beethoven. 


titles 


COMEDY DRAMAS 


T 


AVAL 


For THAT Entertainment 


WHEN'S YOUR BIRTHDAY? 
atrically by RKO). 
by Marian Marsh 
Kennedy. 


RIDING ON AIR 


Y 
Wk 
af 


RKO). Joe E. Brown, supported by 
Kibbee, Florence Rice, Vinton H h 
FIT FOR A KING—(released tl 1] 
RKO). Joe E. Brown, support | 
Mack, Pau! Kelly. 

THE GANG—'" The Skipper’ | 

tion, and organizes a theatrical tr a 
the Boy Scouts, which pinch-l 
Faust Company when it failed to arr 


the show. 


These New Releases 


Also 


Our 65-Page CATALOGUE of 
INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


(For Classroom and Assembly 


ised 
Joe E. Brown, su 


‘h dia 


“CY 


Is 


FOUR LAUGH-PRODUCING 


(4) 


IDEAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


28 East 8th Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


the 


rted 


Fred Keating, and Edgar 
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HANGING SCREENS are available in spring-operated models 
with White, Silver or Glass-Beaded surfaces from 22” x 30” to 
x 12 and in the Electrol electrically operated model with White 
Glass-Beaded surface in all sizes up to 20'x 20’ inclusive. 


SCREEN 


1*) 


or 


There’s a 





REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


FOR EVERY PROJECTION 


REQUIREMENT 


THE CHALLENGER 

the most popular of all 
portable models — consists 
of the Da-Lite Glass- 
Beaded surface, carrying 
case and tripod all in one 


unit. It can be set up any- 








where in 15 seconds and 
is adjustable in height. 


THE DA-LITE 


Square tubing in the cen- 


CHALLENGER - 
4 ter rod of the tripod and 
the extension support 


keeps the entire screen in 


perfect focus. Adjustable 


in height. 12 sizes from 
20” x 40 ” to 70” x 94 ” 


inclusive. 


THE DA-LITE MODEL D houses the Glass- 
Beaded Screen in a leatherette-covered box. Its 
single extension support automatically locks in 
place when extended. No strings! No thumb- 
10 sizes 22” x 30” to 72” x 96” inclusive. 


ie 4 


’ 
screws: 


SEND FOR CATALOG of the Complete Line and Name of 
the Nearest Supplier! 


Da.LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Masufacturers of Theatrical and Non-Professional 
Screens with all Types of Surfaces and Mountings 


Dept. 2ES, 2723 WN. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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to set up in the classroom, and reasonably quiet in 
operation; (d) Safe from fire hazards and approved 


@ of by the Department of Labor and Industry; (e) High 

quality optical! system, with strong enough light to 

produce brilliant images; For sound—(f) Clear, wel] 
modulated speech; (g) Undistorted musical tones, 

E E | Ri Similar standards have been submitted by the makers 

S$ of motion picture projectors in describing the outstand- 

ing features of their products. For instance, one ad- 

vertisement in the EDUCATIONAL SCREEN lists the fol- 

IS BELIEVING! lowing “Basic Requirements of Perfect Projection,” 

? (1) Rocksteady pictures, free from jump and weave: 

(2) Brilliant, uniformly illuminated pictures; (3) 





. Flickerless pictures, eliminating eyestrain; (4) S : 

No matter what the subject ee ee ee oe ee 

8 ‘ errorproof operation; (5) A long life of constant de- 

taught . . . the mind receives pendability; (6) Ease of maintenance . . . simplicity 


of oiling, cleaning, replacing lamps; (7) complete film 


fullest significance, understands shone: lao cae te sna : 

° ‘ ‘ yrotection—and also, sount lim projection; (8) 

with greatest clarity — if the les- Clear, crisp speech reproduction ; (9) Pleasant, natural 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! musical quality. 

A check list of standards may be found in another 
advertisement in the magazine under the heading 
YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST “These Features Insure Better Showings.” And in 
another, under the heading, “Look for These Features 
IF YOU EDUCATE In 16-mm Sound Projectors,” one finds a detailed 
list of standards for (a) the projector itself, (b) Sound 
PICTORIALLY! head specifications and features, (c) Speaker specifi- 
cations and features, and (d) Amplifier specifications 
and features. 

Many other references could be cited, but these 


FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO GREATER should suffice to indicate that the manufacturers of 
PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE projectors are, in general, satisfactorily meeting the 


standards set up by the Department for its approval. 














LETTER OF INTRODUCTION The requirements for the non-theatrical license for 
MAD ABOUT MUSIC the 16-mm sound, motion picture projector, while not 
100 MEN AND A GIRL extremely exacting, do demand that a person be quite 


familiar with the projector itself and with the regu- 
lations governing its use, as is seen by a study of the 


THREE SMART GIRLS 
THE RAGE OF PARIS 


MERRY GO ROUND OF 1938 
YOU'RE A SWEETHEART Examination for License to Operate Portable 


SHOWBOAT Sound Motion Picture Projectors 
1. (a) What is a volt? (b) An ampere? (c) An 
(and many others) ateen 
2. Ifa 100 volt lamp is rated at 1000 watts, what 
current (amperes) does it take? 


typical set of test questions given below. 

















Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 


3. How would you adjust the tension on the take- 
Department for further information up device? (On the projector with which you 
° are familiar. ) 
regarding short and feature-length 4. Describe the principle of the intermittent 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons movement. 
5. Why are upper and lower loops necessary ? 


and other motion pictures. 


6. What legal requirements are necessary before 


CATALOGUE 16 a school building may be used for the exhibition 
— of motion pictures? 


What is meant by (a) direct current? (b) al- 


> 
HT k i y é Fk S A L p | C T UJ # ES ternating current? 
8. What is (a) a fuse? (b) what would you do 
COM PANY INC in case of a blown-out fuse? (c) Give some 
* s causes for a fuse blowing out repeatedly ? 


Q hz is > ney f a standar ‘eel of ) 
Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. . What is the length of a standard reel of (a 


16-mm silent film? (b) 16-mm sound film? 


CIRCLE 7-7100 What is the length of running time for (c) @ 


reel of silent film; (d) sound film? 


N 
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10. What is the difference between an arc light and 
an incandescent lamp? 

11. A 16-mm picture projector is placed 40 feet 
from a 5 foot screen. What equivalent focal 


length objective lens was required to fill the 


screen ? 
12. A picture projected through a 2 inch lens at 
50 feet measures 9 ft. 4 in. The projector 


e 

moved forward 18 feet. Will the picture be 

larger or smaller, and how much: 

13. If the film breaks while the projector is 
motion, what would you do? 

14. What happens when the film 


the intermittent and upper sprocket ? 


breaks betwee n 

15. What is the function of (a) the exciter lamp 
(b) photo electric cell ? 

16. What is the function of the rotary shutte1 

17. Which side of the film faces the lamp? 

18. What safety measures should be 
operating a motion picture machine? 


observed when 


19. What are some causes of fuzzy, muffled, o1 
indistinct sounds from the loud-speaker ? 
20. What is the base in the manufacturing of non 
inflammable motion picture film? 
In most visual instruction courses considerable time 
is given to the standard should meet, and 
the mechanical, eiecirical, and optical systems involved, 


IS pre ject rs 


as well as the pedagogical principles underlying the 
use of projected materials in the classroom. Manu 
facturers are ewings to improve the qualitv of thei 
projectors. A whole hearted attack by all groups should 


result in more 3atisfactory ciassroom projection work. 


Current Film Releases 
(Concluded from page 65) 


A Film on Democracy 


A timely, effective Paramount newsreel, entitled A 
Year of Contrasts, has been released in 16mn 


Films, Inc. This film is a valuable presentation of the 


1 sound by 


ideals of democracy which are incorporated in our Con 
stitution and Bill of Right 
of the past year have emphasized their impor‘ance. 


s, pointing out how the events 


After a kaleidoscopic review of the agp news head 
lines, with accompanying 
picture depicts a_ typical 
Average 


explanatory comments, the 

\merican bias and M1 

American interpreting the news to his son. 
“These usual headlines,” he says, “are not the out 
standing news that 1938 has brought to America. 
The biggest news is the U. S. Constitution and Bill of 
Rights.” * * * Shots of the Spanish and Japanese wars, 
and scenes in Germany show the fear, intolerance, and 
censorship which exist in these countries today, in con 
trast to our own freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and religious tolerance 
our Constitution. 

A Year of Contrasts carries a 
the youth of America, to whom it is dedicated. It is 
available on a rental basis from Films, Inc., 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York City, or 64 E. Lake Street, 
Chicago. 


principles written into 


splendid message for 


Running time is eleven minutes. 
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VICTOR REFUSED 


to “Let well enough alone” 





So, THE WORLD’S MOST WIDELY USED 
(6 MM SOUND PROJECTOR GETS A 


New, Super Endurance *Mechanism! 
ANIMATAPHONE Leadership dates from al- 
most the very beginning of 16 mm sound. Con- 
tinuation of that leadership has been made 
secure, for LOOKING AHEAD, Victor has cre- 
tted for TODAY'S 16 MM PROJECTOR USERS 
1 Super-Endurance * Mechanism that anticipates 
formance demands of the future! 
Not oaty does this epoch-making advance in 
mec] m design provide definite assurance 
of UD ECEDENTED PERFORMANCE, but it 
service and parts-replacement problems 
to a mere nothing! A five year study of servic- 
y records and user reports . . . on machines 
lefinitely known to have seen greater than 
use... served as the guiding influence 
reation of this new Master *Mechanism. 


New EFFICIENCY — Greater ENDURANCE 

to MORE than meet modern-user needs 

for heavier duty Projection Equipment 
* * * 


Just a few of the highlights of VICTOR’S 
new SUPER ENDURANCE MECHANISM are: 


W MOVING PARTS “STRIP-PROOF” GEARS 
. LIFE-TIME BEARINGS that need NO OILING . . . 300 
> QD 


+ 
Q 
iQ 
10) 
f 





PERCENT STRONGER CAM-ASSEMBLY . . . NO FLICKER 

sven at s ib normal speeds INCREASED FLATNESS 
F FIELD without loss of light INCREASED 

SM T} = and CLARITY in sound reproduction due 
im; ts in Filter and Optics. 


BO « UP goes the efficiency curve and DOWN goes 

the upkeep cost—if you choose the new ANIMATOPHONE 

priced at $275 up! Demonstrations, without obligation, 
1rranged. Write today! 


* Available now in the New, Improved Model 33, 
31 and 36 Animatophones. Soon available in all 
Animatophones and VICTOR SILENT Projectors. 







VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Los Angeles New York 
SOUND PROJECTORS 








ANIMATOPHONE 162 
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Adventure in Sahara (Paul Kelly, Henry Gor- 
don) (Columbia) Hero joins Foreign Legion to 
“get” inhuman Commander whose brutality 
killed his brother. Legionnaire life made night- 
mare of sweltering cruelty and suffering, with 
villain winning out by impossible feat at the 


end. Romance lugged in. 1-24-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No value (C) No 
Always in Trouble (Jane Withers, Jean Rogers) 
(Fox) Preposterous, over-acted comedy with dash 
of melodrama. Jane again incredibly resource- 
ful and cleverer than adults. Her connivings 
get family into precarious situations including 
encounter with smugglers, outwitted by Jane 
in their kidnapping scheme. 1-17-39 
(A) Absurd (Y) Depends on taste (C) Doubtful 
Arrest Bulldog Drummond (J. Howard, Heath- 
er Angel) (Para) Drummond, thickly involved 
in spy ring plot over new, pseudo-scientific 
“death ray’’ machine, postpones his wedding, 
incurs grave suspicion, but deftly solves all! 
Well-acted, agreeably puzzling little thriller 
more amusing than scary. 2-7-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) (C) Fairly good 
Blondie (Arthur Lake, Penny Singleton) (Co- 
lumbia) First of another series (cartoon strip) 
offers hilarious inanity about ultra-stupid sales- 
man, his nice little wife, and endless mistakes 
and farcically compromising situations. Merit- 
orious for little noise, much funny pantomime, 
and generally laughable stuff. 1-24-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) (C) Funny 
Dawn Patrol, The (Errol Flynn, Rathbone, Niv- 
en) (Warner) British flying-base setting for 
starkly tragic, telling portrayal of war’s futile 
waste. Some exaggerated heroics, but effective 
realism in military discipline sacrificing young 
lives to war machine. Fine acting and produc- 
tion, but depressing as entertainment. 1-14-39 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Grim (C) No 
Devil’s Island ( Boris Karloff)(Warner) Wrongly 
sentenced to Devil’s Island, great doctor endures 
governor’s brutality, saves and saves his daugh- 
ter by operation. Still narrowly avoids guillo- 
tine after escape-attempt fails ironically. Bes- 
tial cruelty and hideous sufferings for thrills. 
Karloff’s acting chief merit. 1-31-3 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) No 
Duke of West Point, The (Louis Haywood, Tom 
Brown, R. Carlson) (U.A.) Convincing acting and 
direction, despite old plot and some stock devices, 
give story of three “plebe’’ roommates genuine 
quality. One, wrongly sentenced to “silence,” takes 
it manfully for comrade’s sake and wins out. 
Cadet ideals, Academy traditions ring true. 1-31-39 
(A) Entertaining (Y) Excellent (C) Good 
Friends (Russian-English titles) (Amkino) Bald 
propaganda glorifying rise of Bolshevism in 
1917, when Caucasian tribes were united by 
able hero to triumph over Soviet enemies. 
Some striking scenery, but lumbering nar- 
rative, slow tempo, motionless close-ups and 
endless “‘talk’’ clog action. 1-24-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) No 
Great Man Votes, The (John Barrymore) (RKO) 
Distinctive, often engaging role by Barrymore 
as former Harvard scholar, after wife’s death 
a drunken, but still pedantic night-watchman, 
finally reformed by his two ultra-precocious 
children and crude politics. Largely artificial, 
unreal, and sometimes absurd. 1-24-39 
(A) (Y) Mostly entertaining (C) Little interest 
Gunga Din (C. Grant, McLaglen, Fairbanks 
Jr.) (RKO) Excellent, picturesque thriller of 
British army life in India, informative in sets, 
costumes, customs and routine. But action 
bristles with absurdities and burlesque heroics, 
with actors striving to be boxoffice attractions, 
not British soldiers. 2-7-39 
(A) (Y) Very good (C) Too strong 
Homicide Squad (Bruce Cabot) (Columbia) 
Lieutenant-detective-hero is “‘benched’”’ for an 
error, but quietly follows big junk-dealer-rack- 
eteers shipping scrap to Orient, gets them and 
saves his own Captain. Usual fists, guns, im- 
perilled heroine, and hero’s super-heroics be- 
come unintentionally comic. 1-24-39 


(A) Hardly (Y) No value (C) No 


I Am a Criminal (J. Carroll, Martin Spellman) 
(Monogram) Rich racketeer gambler is grad- 
ually softened by engaging orphan newspaper 
“pal,” till he accepts his due punishment to 
clear his record. Pleasing little theme marred 
by dragging narrative and very amateurish act- 
ing and direction. Boy role is chief merit. 2-7-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) (C) Fair 


Idiot’s Delight (Norma Shearer, C. Gable) (MGM) 
Elaborate screening of clever Sherwood play, 
combining strong anti-war propaganda, whim- 
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sical character study, and rather thin comedy. 
Over-prolonged ‘‘recognition’’ motif weakens 
dramatic power. Splendidly acted. Technique 
masterful. But will disappoint many 2-7-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Doubtful! (C) No 


Illegal Traffic (Naish, M. Carlisle, Robert Pres- 
ton) (Para)Fast, none too credible yarn or racket 
within racket. Arch villain heads risky business 
of transporting crooks to safety from law. 
Ruthless, doublecrossing gangster falls at last 
to police and special-agent hero (Preston) 


(Preston has promise). 1-17-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 


Jesse James (Power, Fonda, Nancy Kelly) (Fox) 
Impressive, forceful story of notorious bandit’s 
lawless career interwoven with tragic married 
life. Fine direction, acting, Technicolor, authen- 
tic backgrounds. Thrilling entertainment but 
moral values very dubious. Whitewashes and 


creates sympathy for Jesse. 1-31-39 
(A) Excellent of kind (Y) Dbt. effect (C) No 


Kreutzer Sonata (French-English titles) (For- 
eign Cinema Arts) Tense, sensuous, very con- 
tinental tale of rich, philandering hero’s ar- 
dent romances and near tragic jealousy. Mar- 
riage with fine heroine finally wins happine 

Fairly well done, but lighting and sound poor 
Beethoven music a notable feature. 1-24-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) (C) By no means 
Last Express, The (Kent Taylor, Dorothy Kent) 
(Univ) Absurdly complicated mystery melodrama 
of little dramatic merit but at least packed 
with goings-on. Everybody chases everybody in 
and out, and up and down. Cluttered with 
clews, clowning, conflict and romance. One of 
Crime Club serics. 1-31-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No value (C) No 
Men of Ireland (Native cast) (Natl Irish Films) 
Dublin medical student visits idyllic Blasket 
is'ands, finds tangled romance with tragic end 
for his friend and rival. Quaint primitive life, 
wistfully played, with much human appeal 
despite naive acting and direction, clumsy 
narrative and obvious absurdities. 1-17-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y)(C) Little interest 
Mother’s Lullaby (Beniamino Gigli) (Italian, 
Eng. titles) Gigli’s wonderfu! singing featured 
throughout operatic stage story. Hero learns 
his adored child is son of wife’s former lover. 
A shooting and more music solves all. Tech- 
nically poor and sound reproduction quite 
terrible. 1-31-39 
(A) Devends on taste (Y) No (C) No 


Mysterious Miss X (Michael Whalen, Mary Hart) 
(Republic)Crude attempt at comic murder-mys- 
tery piling one absurdity on another without 
probability or sane motivation. Down-and-out 
actors on road mistaken for great Scotland Yard 
detectives. Irrelevant comedy, slapstick, horse- 
play, anything for a vacuous laugh. 1-31-39 
(A) Absurd (Y) No value (C) No 


Newsboys’ Home (Jackie Cooper, and ‘“‘Gang’’) 
(Univ.) Country boy becomes “‘tops”’ in big city 
home built for newspaper owner’s newsboys, 
whe just eat, sleep, sell, and fight furiously. 
Mismanagement and gangster competition 
threaten paper but boys crash through to save 
it. Lively, low-brow realism. 1-17-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Probably amusing (C) No 


Out West with the Hardy’s (Mickey Rooney, 
Lewis Stone) (MGM) Another good Hardy film. 
Family jaunts West, father to help old friend’s 
legal troubles, Mickey to be shown up as ten- 
derfoot. Mickey dominates whole, but he should 
learn from Lewis Stone to drop mannerisms 
when they become too pronounced. 1-24-39 
(A) Good (Y) C() Very good 


Ride a Crooked Mile (Tamiroff, F. Farmer, L. 
Erikson) (Para) Largely artificial, futile melo- 
dramatic concoction about a Cossack cattle 
rustler and his son, with theme of conflicting 
loyalties buried under much that is violent, un- 
pleasant or merely absurd. Unsuccessful at- 


tempt to build a vehicle for Tamiroff. 2-7-39 
(A) and (Y) Poor (C) No 


Sharpshooters (Brian Donlevy, Lynn Bari) (Fox) 
Brazen, smartaleck American cameraman barges 
into Europe, sneers at their ways, makes fools 
of police, tricks crooks, outsmarts officials, re- 
stores boy king to throne—practically single- 
handed—with endless noise and blatant wise- 
cracks. Sad advertising for America. 1-31-39 
(A) Crude (Y) No (C) No 


Smashing the Spy Ring (Ralph Bellamy, Regis 
Toomey, Fay Wray) (Columbia) Rather good lit- 
tle spy-melodrama, well acted, with consider- 





able novelty, and without violence. Clever Wash. 
ington operatives do elahorate frame-up to 
catch head of ring stealing airplane plans. 
Adequate in thrills, suspense and climax. 1-31-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) (C) Good Thriller 


Son of Frankenstein (Rathbone, Karloff, Lugosi) 
(Univ) Scientist-son of first Frankenstein re. 
stores laboratory, brings monster back to life 
with grewsome consequences. Weird settings. 
Misses mark as super spine-chiller, often amus- 
ing in effort to ‘“‘seare’’. Good acting provides 
chief interest. 1-17-39 


(A) Hardly (Y) No valu (C) No 
Story of a Cheat. The (Written, produced, act- 
ed, directed by Sacha Guitry )(Gallic) Unique 


tour-de-force in films. Guitry only speaker of 
both dialog and commentary. English titles by 
John Erskine. Clever, risque story of boy-to- 


man career of enforced crookednes Fine cast 
acts silently. Guitry speaks. 1-10-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) (C) By no means 
Tail Spin (A. Faye, C. Bennett, N. Kelly) 
(Fox) Novel, well-acted aviation drama with 
girls as air heroines competing for prize 
Slight but forceful plot. Entry of heiress 
in race brings dismay to hard-working gir 
flyers and tragic consequence for one. Tense 
exciting plane sequence 





(A) (Y) Fairly good (C) Too tracts 


Tarnished Angel (Sally Eilers, Lee Bowman) 
(RKO) Gambling - house - entertainer - heroine, 
forced by detective to leave town, turns fake 


evangelist and “convert crowds with big fi- 
nancial success. Finally believe 
and marries detective, her old nemesi Sup- 
po ed « xpose of religious racketeering 1-17-39 


(A) Ordinary (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


her own gospel 





; 


Thanks for Everything (Haley, Oakie, Menjou) 
(Fox) Lively, merry farce-comedy with involved, 
unique plot, well directed and acted. Haley en- 
gaging as contest winner duped and exploited 
by ‘‘ad’’ agency to get average man’s reaction 


to various merchandise. Climaxed by highly 
amusing war scare sequence. 1-17-39 
(A) (Y) Entertaining (C) Probably amusing 


The Frog (Noah Beery and all English Cast) 
(GB)Slow-moving, ponderous thriller of unseen, 
unknown master-mind, with designs on heroine, 
building reign of terror that demoralizes police. 
Heavily solved by Beery. Chief comedian, a po 


lice lieutenant, not nearly so funny as pro- 
ducers obviously supposed. 12-20-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Poor C) No 


The Lady Vanishes (M. Lockwood, P. Lucas) 
(Gau. Brit.) Intriguing, human-interest spy- 
thriller, deftly handled in tone, manner, con- 
tent, and subtleties for intelligent enjoyment. 
Pleasingly intricate, with suspense, surprise, and 
comedy adequate. Plot, acting, directing very 
satisfying, thouch quite un-Hollywood. 2-7-38 


(A) Very good (Y) Good (C) If it interests 


There’s That Woman Again (Melvyn Douglas, 
V. Bruce) (MGM) Breezy, sophisticated mys- 
tery farce, mildly puzzling. Part amusing 
but Bruce painfully distorts dumb wife role, 


and some loose ends and_ prosaic olution 
weaken story. Funny but highly uggestive 
climax. Douglas deft as usual 1-17-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Sophisticated (C) No 


Torchy Gets Her Man (Glenda Farrell, Barton 
MacLane) (Warner) Rather good little puzzler 
in ‘‘Torchy Blane” series, with no undue vio- 
lence. Elusive forger poses as U. S. Secret 
Service man until policeman hero gets him and 
gang with help of breezy little newspaper 


fiancee and engaging police dog 1-10-39 
(A) (Y) (C) Good of kind 

Western Jamboree (Gene Autry) (Republic) 
Elementary story of hero and villain both 
after helium found on ranch. Usual good 
riding, gun play and scenery, also nasal, 
off-key singing, infantile comedy, dull ro- 


mance, crude direction, and no acting talent 
“i : hepa 
visible in whole cast. 2-7-39 


(A) Stupid (Y) (C) Harmless but inane 


Zaza (Colbert, Marshall, Lahr, Westley) (Para) 
Opens with dizzy tempo to show frantic tem- 
perament and loose morals of common little 
vaudeville heroine. Then real love for the stolid 
Marshall, then disillusion and farewell. Best 
efforts of good cast fail to transform the 
antique very much. 1-24-39 


(A) Good of kind (Y) Better Not (C) No 
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